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ADEN CRISIS 


Terrorism, ambush, hit-and-run tactics, guerilla 
warfare. A recipe for insurgency — and chaos 


Easter 1967. The Crater district of Aden—the Arab quarter—was a stronghold for the guerillas. The British decided to try 
to control this area by radio communication between ground troops and sentries at high vantage points. 


The Aden Emergency is the last campaign the British Army 
has fought overseas. On the whole, the British have dis- 
played considerable skill in extricating themselves from the 
burdens of colonial empire. Aden, however, was certainly 
the exception. It seemed, to the British forces, that just about 
everything that could go wrong predictably did so. When 
the British finally evacuated their forces from Aden, they 
left it much as they found it—in chaos, 

Aden stands on the southern coast of the Arabian Penin- 
sula, 100 miles east of the entrance to the Red Sea. The 
British annexed it in 1839 as a useful port of call for ships 
blown off course on their way to India. It was short of water 
in those days but an easy place to defend. Aden stands at 
the extreme end of a narrow isthmus, beyond which a 
60-mile strip of almost waterless desert affords protection 
from the tribes who live in the mountainous hinterland. 

When the Suez Canal was opened in 1869, Aden became 
an important coaling station and link in the British imperial 
communications with India and the Far East. Aden’s impor- 
tance declined when coal was superseded by oil. In 1954, 
however, BP built a large oil refinery outside Aden at Little 
Aden. Three years later the British, having been compelled 
to vacate their base in the Suez Canal Zone, moved to Aden. 
The importance of Aden, both strategically and commerci- 
ally, was dramatically transformed. 


There were areas which were still unadministered, such as 
the Radfan. This is only 50 miles as the crow flies from Aden. 
A state of chronic insecurity prevailed throughout most of 
the ‘up-country’ region. The tribal chiefs, known as Sultans, 
amirs, or sheikhs, had treaty relations with the British, and 
by 1959 many of them had joined together to form the 
Federation of South Arabia. The British built a capital for 
them, called Al Ittihad, out in the desert between Aden and 
Little Aden. 

Aden itself was governed as a colony until 1 January, 
1963, when it too joined the Federation. Strong opposition 
to this came from many Adenis who greatly preferred 
colonial to feudal rule. They were encouraged in their 
attitude by the success of the revolt in nearby Yemen, where 
young army officers, supported by Egypt, had overthrown 
the despotic Imam, Al Badr. President Nasser poured troops 
and weapons into the Yemen. At the same time his propa- 
ganda machine, Cairo Radio, ceaselessly exhorted the 
nationalists in ‘South Yemen’—Aden—to drive out the 
British, and with them their ‘lackeys’, the sultans. Nasser 
backed his words with deeds. Training camps for terrorists 
were set up in the Yemen, and a plentiful supply of arms and 
ammunition was made available for dissident elements in 
the Federation. 

The British Government was concerned for the security of 
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the Aden base. They had few troops in Aden and relied 
primarily on locally-enlisted forces to keep the peace. These 
were the Federal Regular Army (FRA); Federal National 
Guard (FNG); Aden Police; and Aden Armed Police. The 
FRA and FNG were each about 6,000 strong. They were 
deployed ‘up country’ and had no responsiblity for Aden. 
The FRA was military, with about 100 British officers and 
NCOs on loan from the British Army; the FNG was para- 
military and almost entirely Arab in composition. Both forces 
recruited from the same tribes but there any similarity ended. 
Each was jealous of the other, the FNG was loyal to the 
sultans, whereas the FRA was not. Neither was very efficient, 
while both had an unenviable reputation for mutiny, and for 
the murder of unpopular British officers. The Aden Police, 
with its riot squad, the Armed Police, had likewise never 
enjoyed a high reputation. By 1964 its ranks had been 
extensively infiltrated by the nationalists. It was not a wise 
policy for the British to rely so heavily on Arab forces whose 
loyalty was so uncertain. They did so because they were 
less expensive to maintain. Also British troops were in short 
supply. 

What the British lacked in fighting troops, they made up 
for in headquarters’ staff. Headquarters Middle East Com- 
mand, the first of the British Joint Commands, was estab- 
lished at Steamer Point in Aden in 1961. The Commander- 
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in-Chief was a 3-Star officer with responsibilities ranging 
from Bahrein to Basutoland, and from Khormaksar to 
Katmandu. Under him were three single-service 2-Star 
officers. Their staffs multiplied at a surprising rate, con- 
sidering the barrenness of the soil. Notwithstanding this 
formidable array of top brass, the officer responsible for the 
security of the base was a mere Colonel, In 1964 the 
appointment was upgraded to Brigadier (1-Star)—not 
without opposition in some quarters. Indeed it has to be 
admitted that in Aden there were far too many Chiefs and 
far too few Indians. 

It was not until June, 1965, by which time the situation 
had greatly deteriorated, that an overall Security Commander 
was appointed, He was the General Officer Commanding 
Middle East Land Forces. Only then did it prove possible to 
set up a co-ordinated anti-terrorist organization—at least 
two years too late. 

Probably the worst failing was the absence of an efficient 
Intelligence organization, This was inexcusable considering 
the British experience in Malaya, Cyprus and Kenya. There 
were no fewer than ten separate Intelligence agencies in 
South Arabia. Yet it was not until 1965 that a Director of 
Intelligence was appointed to co-ordinate activities. He 
was Brigadier A. W. Cowper and his task was a daunting 
one. The Aden Police Special Branch had by then been 
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< British forces were stretched to the limit in Aden. Not 
only were they expected to rout out terrorism in the city 
itself, but Yemeni tribesmen tied them down in the Radfan 
Mountains. Although the tribesmen’s weapons were fairly 
primitive, experience in the mountains made them a 
formidable foe. 

A To dislodge the tribesmen from their strongnold, troops 
sometimes had to use quite extreme methods. Here J (Sidi 
Rezegh) Battery of the 3rd Light Regiment shells the Radfan 
Mountains, using a 105mm howitzer. 

г> The British lacked in experience of mountain warfare. 
They tried to compensate for this with advanced weaponry. 
Saladin armored cars were used to fire into the Radfan 
Mountains. 


virtually written off, as a result of terrorist attacks, and there 
was little on which the unfortunate Brigadier Cowper 
could build. 

Political intrigue was part of the air one breathed in Aden 
There is even a slang Arabic word for it—’keeny-meeny’. 
The struggle was one between colonialism and nationalism, 
further complicated by a conflict between feudalism and 
republicanism. Inter-tribal jealousies added more poison to 
the brew. There were, however, only three parties of any 
importance. The feudal sultans, who pinned their faith on 


The Belvedere НСТ helicopter was an essential part 
of Britain's armory in Aden. The overall fuselage 
length was 54ft 4in and its height was 17ft 3in. 

The maximum take-off weight was 19,000/b. 
Designed and built by Westland of Bristol, this 

craft was powered by two Napier Gazelle engines and 
hada top cruising speed of 138mph. With a service 


the British in order to stay in power, but who hedged their 
bets by keeping in with the nationalists: the Front for the 
Liberation of South Yemen (FLOSY), socialist in principles, 
which aimed at union with a republican Yemen; and the 
National Liberation Front (NLF). This was Egyptian spon- 
sored and possessed of a simple aim—throw out the British, 
eliminate the sultans, and unite with Egypt. 

The NLF came on the scene late but it was well organized 
and ruthlessly led. Its tactics were urban terrorism and it 
stopped at nothing. It never lacked for funds or weapons, 
and it seized control of the powerful Trade Union movement 
by the simple expedient of murdering all its opponents. The 
fact that the Trade Union movement became so deeply 
involved in anti-British activities exerted some influence on 
Harold Wilson’s Labour Government when it took office in 
1964. 


‘State of Emergency’ 

On the morning of 10 December 1963, a grenade was 
thrown at the High Commissioner, Sir Kennedy Trevaskis, 
while he was waiting at Khormaksar airport to fly to London. 
A woman was killed and one of Sir Kennedy’s assistants, 
Mr. George Henderson, was fatally wounded. The High 
Commissioner himself escaped with a wounded hand and 
сате straight from the hospital to а specially-summoned 
meeting at Government House. There he announced his 
intention of proclaiming a State of Emergency. From that 
moment the Aden Emergency began and was to continue 
for the next four years. 

Conditions ‘up country’ had deteriorated steadily through- 
out 1963. The brunt of the resulting burden was borne by 
the FRA and FNG which were rapidly being run into the 
ground. At the same time the FRA was being speedily 
‘Arabized’, This meant the removal of experienced British 
officers and a marked fall in efficiency. At the end of the year 
the important trade route linking Aden with Dhala, on the 
Yemen border, was coming increasingly under attack from 
dissident elements operating from the unadministered 
Radfan. The Federal Government requested that retaliatory 
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ceiling of 17,300ft, the Belvedere had a range of 
75 miles carrying the maximum payload of 6,000/b. 
It was finally taken out of service in 1965. During 
the Aden crisis it was an essential aid in moving 
troops and equipment over terrain where ground 
transport was out of the question. The Belvedere 
was of particular help in the Radfan. 


air action should be taken against the tribes harboring the 
dissidents, The British Government refused, fearing strong 
disapproval in the UN. Ground operations by the Federal 
Forces were suggested instead. The two Federal Ministers 
directly concerned, together with the Commander of the 
FRA, were opposed to a land campaign on the grounds that 
it would escalate beyond the capacity of the Federal Forces 
to contain it. They were overruled. On 4 January 1964, 
three battalions of the FRA, supported by British artillery, 
armored cars, tanks and the RAF entered the Radfan. It was 
to be two and a half years before the British were finally rid 
of the Radfan, and long before then the British Army had 
had to take over conduct of the campaign from the FRA. 
It was a campaign which should never have been fought. 

‘Up country’ tribesmen were cunning and treacherous 
but they were not very brave. They were certainly not the 
dead-eyed shots portrayed in the British press. Many of 
their weapons were a greater risk to the firer than to the 
target. But they moved fast in the mountains and were 
skilled in ambush and hit-and-run tactics. The tracks ran 
through valleys and were easy to mine. Water was scarce 
and in summer it was extremely hot—in winter bitterly cold. 

By April 1964, the Radfan campaign had escalated to such 
an extent that the British Army took over from the FRA and 
the GOC in Aden became responsible for the conduct of 
operations. The British (39th) Infantry Brigade was de- 
ployed in the Radfan and the army had to relearn the tech- 
niques of mountain warfare which it had forgotten since 
leaving the North-West Frontier of India in 1947. 

It took some time to learn that in order to move freely 
through the mountains it is vital to control the heights above. 
A new dimension had been added to mountain warfare by 
the employment of helicopters carrying troops to secure the 
high ground. However, the problem of the command and 
control of helicopters used in this role was never properly 
resolved during the Aden Emergency. The army had no 
troop-carrying helicopters of its own—they were provided 
by the RAF and the Fleet Air Arm—and the RAF insisted on 
retaining control over them. This was done from Aden by 
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The mountain tribesmen‘s 
knowledge of the Radfan 
gave them the advantage 
over the British, They were 
therefore able to repulse any 
attack, /t was a simple matter 
to pin down the British for 
days ata time. The British 
had superior weapons but 
found it difficult either to 
get within range, or to make 
а clear sighting of the 
enemy. Added to this, 
conditions ‘up country’ were 
gruelling indeed. Clearly, 
something had to be done to 
flush out the tribesmen. The 
105mm howitzer could have 
a devastating effect, but had 
to be moved to within range 
of the enemy. Here, an RAF 
Belvedere helicopter of 26 
squadron airlifts the 2,850/b 
howitzer to higher ground 
and a better firing position. 


the AOC. He was miles from the headquarters of the ground 
force commander and out of touch with the local situation. 

On the first occasion on which they were used, when the 
FRA first entered the Radfan, the AOC recalled all the 
helicopters, in the act of landing pickets on the heights, 
because the leading helicopter had been shot up while 
landing troops. This left the leading battalion without 
defence against tribesmen massing on the high ground. The 
situation improved as the campaign continued, but the RAF 
remained unwilling to acknowledge the fact that helicopters 
employed in the troop-carrying role are as much an integral 
part of the ground commander's force as his artillery and 
trucks. 

There were, however, no such problems where ground 
attack by RAF fighters was concerned. This was always of 
high quality, Pilots were directed onto their targets either by 
mixed RAF/Army liaison teams, or frequently by the forward 
troops themselves. Indeed, one of the principle lessons 
learnt from ‘up country’ operations was the need for the 
infantry to be able to direct its own air and artillery support. 
For this to be done successfully, good radio communications 
and mutual confidence between pilots and troops is essen- 
tial. Similarly there was the need for a high standard of 
leadership at the junior level, Most of the operations were 
conducted by companies and platoons. The terrain was 
tough, and so was the climate. Physical fitness was of first 
importance and there was never enough time to acclimatize 
troops flown out from Britain. One soldier in the Radfan, 
when asked by the GOC why his foot was bandaged, 
replied, ‘Frost-bite’. His battalion had in fact been taking 
part in maneuvers in Norway only a few weeks previously. 
Once again the British Army learnt that the only real answer 
to severe climatic conditions is good training and strict 
discipline. 

Logistics always are a problem in mountain warfare, and 
for most of the time ‘up country’ the British Army operated 
on a shoe-string. The problems were overcome partly by 
air supply, often by parachute drop, and partly by improvi- 
zation. All available transportation from helicopters and 


trucks to camels, donkeys, and human porters were pressed 
into service. On one occasion, the British 105mm gun- 
howitzer was moved to firing positions on the high ground 
by being slung under twin-rotor helicopters. In 1963, an 
attempt was made to break the gun down into camel loads, 
but the camel carrying the barrel collapsed after moving a 
few paces. Another useful lesson was the value of night 
operations when operating against Arab tribesmen, who 
usually turned out to be sluggish in the small hours. 

There was nothing particularly new or unorthodox about 
the British Army's operations in ‘up country’ Aden from 
1964 to 1967. It followed the usual pattern of mountain 
warfare, complicated by the use of land mines on tracks, but 
helped considerably by the relatively lavish use of air support. 
The British soldier much preferred it to urban insurgency in 
Aden, notwithstanding the climate and the almost total 
absence of amenities. 

It is impossible to comprehend the problems faced by the 
British Army in dealing with civil disobedience and terrorist 
attacks in Aden without some description of the topography. 
‘Up country’ the terrain was mountainous, the population 
small, and scattered in mud-brick villages linked by dirt 
tracks. Aden by comparison was a modern and busy city, 
with a population which, by South Arabian standards, was 
educated and sophisticated. It also contained a sizeable 
number of Europeans, some engaged in commerce, although 
the majority were government officials. And the families of 
the military garrison posed a constant security problem. 
Almost all the European families were concentrated in Aden, 
mainly in Steamer Point, Maalla, and Khormaksar, but there 
were families at Little Aden, as well as the BP staff. Govern- 
ment offices and the military headquarters were at Steamer 
Point. The Law Courts and Banks were in Crater, the mainly 
Arab quarter, which was separated from Maalla and Steamer 
Point by a narrow pass known as ‘High Pass’. Over this 
mass of modern high-rise flats, government buildings, ware- 
houses, and Arab shanties, brooded the lava-blackened 
Jebel Shamsan, its summit usually shrouded in a haze of 
dust. 
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Some nine miles beyond Aden, on the road to Lahej, were 
the mainly Arab townships of Sheikh Othman, known to the 
British soldier as ‘Shakers’, and Al Mansoura, The FRA 
trained its recruits at Lake Lines in Sheikh Othman. Few 
Europeans either lived or worked there. It was almost 
entirely Arab and a nationalised stronghold. The FNG 
trained its recruits at Champion Lines, alongside Khormaksar 
airfield, and on the road which led to the Federal capital, Al 
Ittihad, and to Little Aden beyond. The Armed Police 
barracks were in Crater. Distances were not great, and in the 
European-populated areas the streets were wide, the houses 
well spaced. The same could not be said of the Arab areas, 
where the streets were narrow and the population spilled 
over into them making crowd control an almost insoluble 
problem. 

Civil disobedience and urban insurgency in Aden followed 
the classic pattern, owing much to the Algerian experience 
against the French. Industrial unrest was followed by 
strikes, ostensibly peaceful, but usually culminating in 
violence. Arab tempers are short, exacerbated in Aden by 
the trying climate and the popular addiction to chewing 
‘gat’, an intoxicating plant which is cultivated in the high- 
lands of Ethopia and the Yemen. Public protest in Arab 
countries tends to be of a violent character. The bulk of the 
labor was from ‘up country’ or the Yemen, but the leadership 
was Adeni, and young. They worked as clerks in government 
offices and commercial undertakings, infiltrated the police, 
and possessed excellent sources of information. Selective 
intimidation of their fellow-countrymen ensured that similar 
information was denied to the British. If the pace grew too 
hot for them, they could always retreat to the Yemen where 
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A The Queen's Own Hussars patrol the Crater district using 
Ferrets and Saladins. Crater was likely to erupt at any 

time and had to be tightly controlled. Observation posts 
were set up—this one manned by a soldier of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders. 

<) April 1967. Anti-British feeling was at a peak. 

Troops round up demonstrators and search them for arms. 

< İn Aden, troops had to be moved around quickly and 
safely. The versatile APC 432 was put to efficient use. It 
could speedily deliver forces to any trouble spot. 


they received a hero's welcome. The British, on the other 
hand, operated under the rule of minimum force and without 
the advantages of martial law. Trial by jury remained the 
rule. The normal processes of law were time-consuming. 
They could expect little co-operation from the Arabs, and 
the language was a perpetual barrier. For most of the time 
they operated in the dark, leaving the initiative in the hands 
of their opponents. 

It became apparent by early 1965 that the Aden Police 
could no longer be relied upon. The troops were gradually 
increased to five battalions, with an armored car regiment 
in support. All operated under command of Headquarters 
Aden Brigade. As terrorist incidents increased—36 in 1964, 
286 in 1965—the British Army was compelled to take con- 
trol. Armored cars, with their excellent radio network, were 
used to great effect to prevent crowds from assembling. 
They could not, however, use their main armament, 76mm 
guns, unless directly attacked, or to destroy known terrorist 
hideouts. Although useful for cordon and search operations 
outside Sheikh Othman, armored cars were at risk in the 


Narrow streets of the Arab quarters unless provided with 
close infantry protection. 

The initial terrorist attacks were mainly inept—one 
attacker dropped a grenade at his feet and threw the pin— 
but they improved with practice. One of the victims was the 
highly respected Sir Arthur Charles, Speaker of the Aden 
Legislative Council. Moreover, as weapons became more 
freely available, the rocket launcher and the mortar super- 
seded the grenade. Military installations and the RAF 
airfield were attacked frequently, and the British were forced 
to set up counter-mortar locating teams. These were 
moderately successful in bringing immediate mortar fire to 
bear on the terrorists, but since the attacks usually took place 
at night it was seldom possible to check up on enemy 
casualties. 

The British Government, in its Defence White Paper of 
February 1966, put the final nail in the Aden coffin. It 
announced its intention of winding-up the Aden base and 
quitting Aden at the end of 1968. Those Arabs, still loyal to 
the British immediately climbed onto the nationalist band- 
wagon, and from their point of view it was the only sensible 
thing to do. Convinced now that the British were going, the 
two main contending parties, NLF and FLOSY, engaged in 
a ruthless struggle for power. The FRA and FNG became 
embroiled in this. Officers from the Aulagi tribe, who oc- 
cupied many of the more senior posts, were supporters of 
FLOSY, while the others favored the NLF. At a stroke the 
British had deprived themselves of the support of the only 
remotely stable element in South Arabia. The Aden Police 
were useless, the FRA and FNG could no longer be trusted. 
There was only one course left. The GOC, as Security Com- 
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Л Crater is a warren of narrow streets and alleyways. Troops 
like these of the Royal Northumberland Fusiliers had to be 
onvirtually constant patrol in the area. 

< Towards the end of the Aden conflict anti-British protest 
became increasingly fierce, and many arrests were made. 


mander, was made solely responsible for internal security, 
with British troops as his executive agents. It now became 
possible to deploy the soldiers before trouble began, rather 
than waiting to react to terrorist action. 

Three states of readiness, or alert, were laid down— 
Green, Amber, and Red. The military took over at Amber 
and were ready to move within 15 minutes of Red. The idea 
was that crowds should be prevented from forming. Key 
areas were to be dominated from the outset, and movement 
was to be controlled by the banning of all vehicles and the 
enforcement of curfews. Observation posts on high build- 
ings, and on the slopes of Jebel Shamsan, maintained con- 
tinuous observation of the streets. They frequently directed 
military patrols by radio to make arrests. Strikes were 
broken up by the provision of military transport for those 
who wanted to work. 

The operating of the port became largely a military 
responsibility. Road blocks were set up on all routes leading 
into Aden. An inshore naval patrol was instituted. This 
helped to diminish the flow of arms into Aden and restricted 
the movements of known terrorist leaders, Although none 
of these measures produced spectacular results, they did 
help the British Army to regain the initiative, and given time 
might have resulted in the restoration of law and order. 

Time, however, was not on the British side. Early‘in June 
1967, came Israel's crushing defeat of Egypt, resulting in а 
wave of anti-western feeling in Aden. On 20 June the 
South Arabian Army, an amalgamation of the FRA and the 
FNG and the Aden Armed Police, mutinied, firing on 


unsuspecting British soldiers and killing many of them. The 
cause of the mutiny was based on misunderstandings but 
its immediate result was the withdrawal of the British from 
Crater. 

Although quickly suppressed, the mutiny removed all 
confidence, if any remained, in the South Arabian Army. 
Most of the sultans saw the writing on the wall and got out 
of Aden while the going was good. The British Army, 
angered by the deaths of so many officers and soldiers, were 
critical of the High Commissioner, Commander-in- Chief, 
and GOC, for the failure to reoccupy Crater immediately, 
and at whatever cost. The decision not to do so was taken 
on political grounds, and on the advice of the Federal 
ministers. It was considered that such an action would 
result in much bloodshed and lead to the total disintegration 
of the South Arabian Army. One result of the withdrawal 
from Crater was the decision to bring forward the date of 
the British evacuation from Aden from some date in 1968 
to November 1967. 


No mood for peaceful persuasion 

But the British did return to Crater. On 3 July the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders landed from the sea at dawn, 
as the British had done when they first seized Aden in 1839, 
and within a few hours a secure bridgehead had been 
established without the loss of a single life, British or Arab. 
The Argylls’ Commanding Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colin Mitchell, was a highly competent, battle-experienced, 
and determined officer. An officer of his battalion had been 
killed by the Aden Armed Police in the mutiny of 20 June 
and the Argylls were in no mood for peaceful persuasion. 
Although limited in his objectives by the GOC, Mitchell 
soon extended them and brought Crater under control 
within 24 hours. ‘They know if they start any trouble, we 
will blow their bloody heads off’, he told a reporter. Unfortu- 
nately there was later a confrontation between Mitchell and 
his superior officer which marred what would otherwise 
have been an excellent operation. This eventually led to 
Mitchell's premature voluntary retirement. 

During the last weeks of British rule, while terrorist attacks 
continued, the NLF fought it out with FLOSY and triumphed. 
The families had already gone, there was no successor 
government, and the South Arabian Army was falling apart 
at the seams. Its last British commander, Brigadier (now 
Major-General) J. B. Dye, had been in Aden less than a 
year and spoke little Arabic. Yet he fought hard to hold his 
force together. But he had little authority and acted more as 
a mediator between rival factions than as a commander. As 
the British concentrated their remaining troops round 
Khormaksar airfield, the NLF took over their abandoned 
camps. On 28 November 1967, the High Commissioner and 
Commander-in-Chief boarded their plane for Britain to the 
tune of ‘Fings ain't what they used to be’ played by a military 
band. The last of the British garrison left next day, leaving 
Aden to her few weeks of euphoria. When that had passed, 
the problems of self-rule began. Today, both Aden and the 
rest of Southern Arabia are in a state of chronic political 
instability. 

What are the lessons to be learnt by the British Army from 
the counter-insurgency operations in Aden? None were 
new and many could have been avoided. Among the most 
important were the following : 

1 Counter-insurgency operations cannot be conducted 
with any prospect of success unless the proper machinery 
for command and control exists from the outset. There must 


be a single Director of Operations with full power to act 
decisively. 

2 Co-ordinating of all Intelligence-gathering agencies is 
imperative. Intelligence must be centralized under a single 
Director and extraordinary precautions taken to protect 
Special Branch officers and their families, 

3 Тһе security of any land base cannot be guaranteed if its 
continuance is opposed by the majority of people in whose 
country it is situated. 

4 A very high level of junior leadership is essential. 
Counter-insurgency operations depend very largely for 
their success on the skill, courage, and weapon-handling of 
the ordinary soldier and junior NCO. Since ‘minimum force’ 
will almost invariably be the rule in built-up areas, and since 
provocation will often be extreme, great restraint is required 
from young men operating under strain. Only strict disci- 
pline, and pride in unit, can be expected to achieve this. 

5 The importance of high morale when operating in a 
hostile environment and when the odds are often weighted 
in favor of the terrorists is self-evident. It is open to question 
whether morale is better sustained by a lavish provision of 
welfare facilities for the soldier off-duty, and a too-rapid 
turnover of personnel; or whether, as the British Army 
believes, it is better achieved by good officer-soldier 
relationships (‘man management’) and a common pride in 
the regiment. Certainly it was not patriotism, imperialism, 
ог any other ‘-ism’ which sustained the British soldier in 
Aden, but a deep unspoken pride in his regiment. This 
helped the soldier to retain his sense of humor until the end. 
He left Aden without regret—he left without rancor. 


‘Stay alert to stay alive’ 

There were other lessons, such as the use of helicopters 
to give early warning of crowds assembling and of terrorist 
movements. They were even employed on occasions to 
chase suspect vehicles and land troops to apprehend the 
occupants. There was also the use of mortar-locating 
equipment, and training for snap raids and searches. It was 
essential to instil into soldiers the need for constant alertness 
and inquisitiveness. ‘Stay alert to stay alive’, was the slogan. 
No man was permitted to move on the streets without there 
being a comrade to cover him with fire. The fact soon 
dawned on the troops that there were only a limited number 
of terrorists who believed so passionately in their cause as 
to be willing to die for it. The majority were unlikely to attack 
unless they reckoned they could get away with it. 

Why was Aden evacuated? The presence of Russian 
warships in the Indian Ocean has resulted in the American 
decision to maintain a naval presence there also. Aden 
under British control would have been useful to the US 
Navy. The vacuum left by the British was soon filled by the 
Russians. Should the British, then, have stayed on? On 
strategic considerations alone the answer must surely be 
yes, but there were other factors to be borne in mind. The 
British did not consider it sensible to maintain a base 
against the wishes—as well as the active opposition—of 
the local population. Moreover, they were fast running out of 
money, and tired of being taken to task in the UN for their 
alleged ‘colonial misdemeanours’. It was hard enough to 
whip up enthusiasm for NATO, let alone for bases farther 
afield. Aden, in the opinion of the British public, was not 
worth the death of a single British soldier. In the words of 
Aden’s last High Commissioner, Lord Trevelyan, ‘It was 
time to go’. 

James Lunt 


IWO JIMA 


A fortress of volcanic ash and rock. It claimed the 
lives of over 20,000 Japanese and 6,000 US Marines 


Iwo Jima made an unremarked appearance оп the island- 
littered map of the Pacific when, over 50 years ago, an 
underwater volcano spewed out ash and mud. The eight 
square miles of barren ash and soft, freshly-formed rock 
might have remained in obscurity but for the strategic 
significance of this speck of land in the battle for the Pacific 
in World War II. Vital to the American campaign of rolling 
back the newly-acquired Pacific empire of the Japanese to 
attack the enemy homeland, the grim battle for the tiny 
island lasted over a month and at the end 5,800 Americans 
and nearly 22,000 Japanese lay dead. Seizure of the island 
would deny the Japanese an excellent strategic base and 
give the Americans a bomber base only 660 nautical miles 
from Tokyo. Previous bombing missions had flown from 
the Marianas, 2,800 miles from Japan—a range which pre- 
cluded fighter escort and led to heavy B29 Superfortress 
casualties. Iwo Jima was also a necessary link in the air 
defenses of the Marianas and it had to be captured, not 
merely isolated, There was a final consideration—the island 
was traditionally Japanese territory, administered from 
Tokyo, and its fall would be a severe psychological blow to 
the enemy. 

Such blows were important. The Japanese had expanded 
their empire at a phenomenal rate. In the first five months of 
1942 they had captured territory stretching from Burma in 
the west, through the Malay archipelago, to the central 
Pacific island groups of the Gilberts and the Marshalls. 
Control of these islands, small in size, gave them air com- 
mand of the surrounding area, and command of the skies 
was vital to control of the seas. 

The Americans responded in two ways. They built up fast 
carrier-based forces which could gain command of the air 
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Marines of 5th Division pinned down in the volcanic ash of their landing beach on the morning of 19 February 1945. Four 
days would pass before Mt. Suribachi (background) fell, 36 before Iwo Jima was taken. Two months mopping-up followed. 


in disputed areas, trom which land and sea control could 
follow. To gain land control they devised sophisticated 
amphibious assault techniques to capture island bases. The 
land targets were so small that such invasions were, in 
reality, direct attacks on fortified positions and the landing 
was not an orthodox preliminary move, it was the battle 
itself. 

Naval victories at the Coral Sea on 7 May 1942 and a 
month later at Midway, on 4-5 June, started the American 
comeback. On 7 August 19,000 Marines under Major 
General Alexander A. Vandegrift landed on the island of 
Guadalcanal in the southern Solomons. The move took the 
local Japanese commanders by surprise and there was no 
need for an amphibious assault. On the nearby island of 
Tulagi, however, the Marines had a grim struggle with the 
local garrison and learned their first lesson—that the 
Japanese soldier, even if his position was hopeless, would 
fight to the death rather than surrender, 

The next step in the Pacific re-conquest was a two- 
pronged assault. General Douglas MacArthur thrust into the 
south-west Pacific, taking the Solomons, isolating Rabaul 
on the island of New Britain, and ‘hopping’ along the 
northern coast of New Guinea. Admiral Chester W. Nimitz's 
central Pacific forces captured the Gilbert, Marshall and 
Mariana groups, and isolated the Carolines. So swift was the 
American drive that on 20 October 1944 the re-conquest of 
the Philippines began, against which the Japanese could 
offer only sporadic resistance after their naval defeat at Leyte 
Gulf. 

The US Marines played a decisive part in the drive across 
the Pacific, particularly in the central Pacific advance. In 
their first attack, against the Gilbert Islands in November 


Marine Corps. 


The assault waves hit the beach. Seven Marine battalions had a 30-minute, 4,000-уага ride to the shore іп 482 amphibious 
tractors. Ten destroyers, 50 gunboats, rocket craft and mortar vessels gave close-support fire all the way in. 


1943, the Corps suffered heavy losses in the confused and 
bloody assault on Tarawa. Yet they learned a lot from the 
assault and in later and larger operations in the Marshalls 
and Marianas the benefits of earlier experience were clearly 
revealed, Now, at the beginning of 1945, with Japan pushed 
almost back to her national boundaries, the Marines were 
preparing for their toughest assignment yet—the assault on 
Iwo Jima. 

The Japanese were also aware of Iwo Jima’s im- 
portance and began speedy reinforcement towards the 
end of 1944. A garrison of 23,000 men under Lieutenant 
General Tadamichi Kuribayashi was sent to the island with 
orders to hold out as long as possible—American air and 
naval superiority ruled out further reinforcement, Kuribay- 
ashi was a courageous and dedicated soldier, described by 
Tokyo Radio as one whose ‘partly protruding belly is packed 
full of strong fighting spirit’. 

The Japanese took with them 120 big guns of over 75mm 
calibre, 300 anti-aircraft guns of over 25mm, 20,000 small 
guns, including machine-guns, 130 8cm and 12cm howit- 
zers, 20 20cm mortars, 70 20cm rocket-guns, 40 47mm and 
20 37mm anti-tank guns, and 27 tanks. The building of 
pillboxes began in October 1944 and five months later 360 
were complete. A superb network of deep, interconnected 
caves, which were almost impervious to naval bombard- 
ment, was built. All this оп an ‘island of eight square miles. 

Adm. Nimitz entrusted overall control of the Iwo Jima 
operation to Admiral Raymond Spruance’s Fifth Fleet which, 
with its fast carrier and battleship units supported by a 
mobile fleet train, was the most powerful naval body in the 
world. Its role was to give distant cover against enemy air 
or naval attack and to participate in the bombardment of the 


island. Rear Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner, probably the 
most experienced leader of amphibious operations in World 
War 11, was given command of the landings. The assault 
troops, 84,000 in all, were to come from 4th and 5th Marine 
Divisions, with 3rd Marine Division in floating reserve, of 
Major General Harry Schmidt's 5th Marine Amphibious 
Corps. 

Major General Groves В. Erskine’s 3rd Division had fought 
at Guam and Bougainville and the 4th Division, under Major 
General Clifton B, Cates; had seen action at Roi-Namur, 
Saipan and Tinian. Major General Keller Е. Rockey's 5th 
Division did not have combat experience but they were well 
trained and strengthened by many veterans. Lieutenant 
General ‘Howlin’ Mad’ Smith, the vigorous leader of the 1st 
Marine Division at Guadalcanal and now commander of the 
Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, was placed in an intermediate 
position between Spruance and Schmidt. With such a well- 
tried team of commanders and good calibre soldiers there 
was little doubt about the eventual outcome of the opera- 
tion. The question was, how easy—or difficult—would the 
Marines find the assault? 

From late 1944 the most intensive softening up process 
yet of the Pacific War began. Army bombers flew by day, 
Marine ones by night with ever-increasing intensity in the 
weeks leading up to the invasion, which was scheduled for 
19 February 1945. Three days before the landings, Rear 
Admiral William Blandy’s Amphibious Support Force, which 
included five battleships, began an intensive bombardment 
of the island. At the same time, Spruance supervised the fast 
carrier forces in their aerial attacks on Honshu to neutralize 
any possible Japanese air strikes against the Iwo Jima 
invasion fleet. 
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The shelling of Iwo Jima proved completely inadequate, 
as Schmidt had forecast in repeated requests for a longer, 
10-day bombardment. The Americans received a shock on 
17 February when 11 of 12 gunboats supporting beach 
demolition teams were sunk by enemy fire. Blandy realized 
from this that the island's defenses were far heavier than had 
been expected and accepted Schmidt's advice to concen- 
trate bombardment on the beaches and nearby areas. lwo 
Jima, like Tarawa, was so small that it was virtually all 
beach—unless enemy fire could be neutralized before the 
assault the Marines would be completely exposed. 

The ‘gunboat incident’ benefited the Americans in two 
ways. It forced a reassessment of the enemy defenses and 
also exposed many Japanese gun positions. It seems un- 
likely that the orders to open fire came from high-ranking 
commanders—the first of Kuribayashi’s ‘Essential Battle 
Instructions’ demanded that ‘while the enemy bombardment 
is going on, we must take cover in the dugouts and we must 
keep our casualties to a minimum’. Kuribayashi was swift to 
order redeployment of the guns that had opened fire. 

With a broad rocky plateau in the north and the extinct 
volcano of Mount Suribachi at the southern tip of the pork- 
chop shaped island of Iwo Jima, the only place a full-scale 
invasion could be mounted was on the black cinder beaches 
along the south-east coast. From this point it was only a 
short distance to airfield No, 1; but a landing here also 
meant that the open beaches would be subjected to an 
intense fire from higher ground to the north and the south. 

At 0640 оп 19 February, just before sunrise, Blandy’s 
ships, now reinforced by two battleships and 13 cruisers 
from Spruance’s fleet, opened up with a stupendous close- 
range bombardment of the island. The astonishing number 


of 450 ships ringed the island. Blasted by shells ranging from 
five-inch to 16in in diameter, the beaches seemed to be torn 
apart. Shortly afterwards, rocket-firing gunboats attacked 
the Motoyama plateau while other gunboats lobbed mortar 
rounds at Mount Suribachi. Then, as the firing was temporar- 
ily checked and the various ships moved into their final 
positions, carrier aircraft and heavy bombers from the 
Marianas showered the areas surrounding the beaches with 
rockets, napalm and bombs. After a further ten minutes the 
naval shelling recommenced, joined by ten destroyers and 
over 50 gunboats which steamed as close inshore as 
possible in an effort to screen the approaching invasion 
armada. The whole co-ordinated action was immensely 
impressive—one history of the battle describes the bom- 
bardment as ‘a power-laden deployment packing the 
utmost momentum yet devised by the mind and engineering 
of man. This was the acme of amphibious assault.’ 

As the naval bombardment, now a creeping barrage, 
reached its crescendo, the landing-ships lowered their 
ramps and the first of the five assault waves emerged, 5,500 
yards from the shore. Each wave consisted of 69 amphtracs, 
armored amphibian tractors which could take 20 troops 
each right onto the beach and scramble over coral reefs if 
necessary. The first wave, the 4th Marine Division on the 
right, the 5th on the left, moved virtually undisturbed 
towards the shore. At 0902, after 30 minutes’ steaming, the 
amphtracs hit the beach, spewing out their men and the 
armored mortar and rocket-firing vehicles. 

They were immediately up against two unexpected 
physical obstacles—black volcanic ash into which men sank 
up to a foot or more, and a steep terrace 15ft high in some 
places, which only a few amphtracs managed to climb. Most 


The Leathernecks storm ashore. These 4th Division Marines are scrambling up an 8ft ash terrace, behind the rolling naval 
barrage, but their equipment trolleys will have difficulty getting up as did all wheeled and tracked vehicles. 
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stayed on the beach, getting in the way of oncoming waves, 
while the troops jumped out and struggled through the ash 
One Marine described how he ‘tried to sprint up the terrace 
wall but my feet only bogged in the sand and instead of 
running | crawled, trying to keep my rifle clean but failing’ 
Fresh waves of assault troops arrived every five minutes and 
soon 10,000 men and 400 vehicles were on the beach. 
Despite inevitable confusion the first combat patrols pushed 
150 yards inland, then 300. And then the enemy opened ир. 

From rabbit-holes, bunkers and pillboxes, small arms and 
machine-gun fire crashed into the Marines, Heavy artillery 
and mortars, from deep emplacements and caves on Suri- 
bachi and the Motoyama plateau, and trained exactly on the 
beaches well in advance, thundered out, destroying men 
and machines. The Japanese garrison, true to their orders, 
had withheld fire during the landings—only five amphtracs 
were lost from the early waves. As the momentum of the 
assault slowed at the terrace and the creeping barrage out- 
distanced the Marines, the defenders nearest the beach were 
able to recover and man their weapons. The ash on the beach 
cushioned all but direct blasts from the mortars and artillery 
—but one war correspondent stated that ‘nowhere . . . have 
| seen such badly mangled bodies’. It soon became clear 
that to stay on the beach was near-suicide—but to move 
off it meant moving into fire from the well-developed 
defense system 

At this point—and probably only here—the outcome of the 
battle was in doubt. If the Japanese had mounted a counter- 
attack, they might have routed the disorganized Marines. But 
the lessons of Tarawa, Roi-Namur, Saipan and Guam were 
that furious counter-assaults upon the invaders simply 
exposed the defenders to the overwhelming American fire- 


US Coast Guards assist a blood spattered Marine, wounded when his amtrac took a direct hit. Coast Guard-manned landin, 


power. Kuribayashi’s task was to deny Iwo Jima to the 
enemy for as long as possible and his troops were ordered to 
stay strictly on the defensive. Many of the guns were firing 
only sporadically to conserve their ammunition, although 
no one at the beach-head would have believed this. The 
initiative still lay with the Marines—they and their equipment 
were successfully ashore. Now they could, they must, go 
forward, 

Slowly, desperately slowly, the Marines pushed inland, a 
confused collection of small groups rather than a united 
force. Each bunker, each rabbit-hole meant a fight to the 
death. Each enemy position was supported by many others 
—the Japanese would disappear down one hole and pop up 
at another, often behind rather than in front of the advancing 
Marines. The Marines struggled on, pouring bullets, gren- 
ades and flame into enemy positions. Flail tanks rumbled 
forward with the Marines, detonating land mines, tank- 
dozers carved channels through the terrace and ordinary 
tanks relieved the pressure on the Marines by knocking out 
machine-gun nests and pillboxes, But it was no pushover, 
even with the armor. Facing 4th Division's lines, forexample, 
were ten reinforced concrete blockhouses, seven covered 
artillery positions and 80 pillboxes. A battalion commander 
asserted that ‘whenever a man showed himself in the lines 
it was almost certain death’. By mid-afternoon the reserve 
battalions of four regimental combat teams and two tank 
battalions had been committed to the battle to relieve the 
pressure on the leading units. 

As dusk fell on this first, bloody day of the campaign, the 
numbers of Marines had risen to 30,000, with the committal 
ashore of the reserve regiments for both divisions. On the 
left flank Colonel Harry B. Liversedge’s 28th Regiment had 


craft swiftly evacuated casualties to off-shore LST hospital ships and medical treatment was the best of the Pacific war. 
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pushed across to the ridge which overlooked the beaches 
on the south-west; but fierce enemy opposition had halted 
its progress towards its main target, Mount Suribachi. Next 
in line was Colonel Thomas A. Wornham’‘s 27th Regiment, 
which had similarly been brought to a halt in its efforts to 
overrun airfield No. 1. Farther to the right were the two 
regiments of the 4th Division, Colonel Walter W. Wen- 
singer's 23rd Marines and Colonel John R. Lanigan’s 25th 
Marines; both had come under extremely heavy fire from the 
entire Motoyama plateau area, and the 25th Regiment, 
being farthest on the right, suffered many casualties—one 
battalion had only 150 men left in the front line. 

Although the Marines had failed to reach their first day's 
objectives, they had secured a foothold and, aided by the 
inflow of reserves, were digging in to await the expected 
counter-attack. It didn't come. Instead, the Japanese kept 
up a deadly accurate mortar and artillery fire against the 
beaches, causing great damage and loss of life. Most feared 
of all were the 60 and 250kg bombs which the Japanese 
had converted into rockets, which came screaming out of the 
blue to burst upon impact. ‘A nightmare in hell’ was one 
description of the scene. 

On the second morning, after a 50-minute naval bom- 
bardment, the Marines moved on again, But progress was, 
if anything, even slower than on the previous day. Liver- 
ѕеаде'ѕ 28th Regiment, making repeated attacks upon the 
approaches to Mount Suribachi with the aid of artillery, half- 
tracks and destroyers positioned nearby, advanced only 200 
yards that day. To the north the 4th Division reached their 
objectives on No. 1 airfield and then swung right to face the 
rising ground that constituted Kuribayashi’s first major 
defense line. Here, too, early progress soon petered out. On 
the next day this line remained virtually static but the 28th 
Regiment, again assisted by naval and aerial bombardment, 
penetrated almost to the foot of Suribachi. 


Mountain symbol of mastery 

The rugged volcanic mountain, rising steeply out of the 
sea to a height of 556ft, was not of central importance to the 
defense of Iwo Jima. Yet it offered fine observation and 
artillery siting positions and, because of its imposing ap- 
pearance, control of it tended to symbolize mastery of the 
island. Recognizing that it would soon be cut off, Kuribay- 
ashi had allocated only 1,860 men to its defense ; but to its 
natural advantages had been added several hundred block- 
houses, pillboxes and covered guns around its base together 
with an intricate system of caves in the slopes. As always, 
each position had to be taken separately, using a variety of 
weapons : mortars, tanks, rockets, flame-throwers апа dyna- 
mite. When the Marines reached the caves, they went in 
with knives to kill the Japanese in close combat. Some of 
the defenders, out of ammunition, were reduced to rolling 
stones down the slopes, but still they fought on. By the 
morning of 23 February, the Marines were approaching the 
summit and 40 men under Lieutenant Harold Schrier carried 
an American flag to signify their victory. At 1020 it was 
raised amid cheers while fighting was still going on in the 
vicinity ; and at noon it was replaced by a much larger flag. 
The planting of the second flag was photographed by Joe 
Rosenthal of Associated Press and the picture became 
probably the most famous of the entire war. 

The end of the campaign was far from in sight—the worst 
had yet to соте. Anticipating a fierce struggle, the Ameri- 
cans had committed the 3rd Marine Division on the same 
day to the middle of the front line, with the 4th on the right 
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<1D+10900—the slow 
grind inland to capture 
Airfield No. 1. lwo Jima‘s 
three air bases were the 
invasions main objective. 
The first had been built in 
7943 and over 100 Japanese 
aircraft were destroyed by 
US raids in June 1944. 
Before this, Japanese 
fighters from lwo had 
intercepted B29 Super- 
Fortresses flying back to 
bases in the Marianas. lwo 
was the HQ for Rear-Adm. 
Toshinosuke Ichimaru’s 27th 
Naval Air Wing with 300 AA 
guns and 5,500 men. Over 

135 pillboxes were built to 
defend the first airfield. 

> The five bitter phases 

of the protracted struggle 

to capture lwo’s eight 
square miles. 1 Landings 
put 30,000 Marines ashore 
onthe first day up toa 
half-mile inland. 2 After 

five days Mt Suribachi and 

the first airfield are 

secured, 3 The battle for 

Motoyama plateau. After ten 

days the 84,000 Marines 
regrouped in front of the 
second Japanese defense 

line. 4 It is split by 

Marines reaching the sea. 

5 Last main Japanese pocket 
eliminated at Kitano. 

< Marines crouch by a rock 

as an explosive charge 

destroys a cave linked toa 
three-tier block-house. 
Japanese defenses 

included 365 pill-boxes, 

46 blockhouses, 90-odd 
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and the 5th orı the left, and General Schmidt had come 
ashore to take direct control of what was the largest group 
of Marines yet to fight under a single command. Only 2,630 
yards of island were left but it was obvious that every one 
was to be paid for dearly. 

Kuribayashi had systematically turned the plateau region 
into an armed camp. Rockets, artillery and mortars, one a 
320mm weapon that lobbed 700lb shells, were in good 
supply and blockhouses and pillboxes were numerous. 
Caves were elaborate and well-fortified—one could hold 
2,000 troops and had 12 exits—and the defenders were 
well-trained and in high morale. They were prepared to hold 
a position to the death, infiltrate Marine lines, or throw 
themselves under an enemy tank with a bomb strapped to 
their backs. It was all deadly, frighteningly inhuman. Ad- 
miral Turner called it ‘as well defended as any fixed position 
that exists in the world today’. 

Fortunately this kind of operation was exactly what the 


Marines were trained for, During the Pacific War, from one 
atoll to the next, the Marines endured a much more savage, 
personal and individual form of combat than that seen in the 
actions in Western Europe or North Africa, and against a 
fanatical enemy who would not surrender. There was no 
room for maneuver, or indirect approach, on this battlefield— 
it was one of total assault. 

To reduce the casualties of the attacking forces, all the 
weapons of modern military technology were brought to 
their aid. The Japanese positions were bombarded by 
warships, ranging from destroyers’ 5in guns to battleships’ 
16in guns, they were battered by heavy bombers, strafed by 
the rockets and machine-guns of fighters, assaulted by 
dive-bombers, Tanks, artillery, mortar and rocket firers ham- 
mered the positions, flame-throwers scorched them, dyna- 
mite blasted them. But the Marines knew, as they pressed 
ahead over the next ridge, along the next gulley, that the 
capture of virtually every position also involved brutal 
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close-in fighting—with machine-gun, pistol, grenade, knife, 
digging-tool, even hands—before the defenders were fully 
overcome. This was how the hell on earth of lwo Jima had 
to be taken. 

The battle for the second airfield, sited almost in the dead 
center of the island, was typical of this form of fighting. 
There the Japanese had constructed hundreds of pillboxes, 
tabbit-holes and concealed emplacements, which defied 
the concentrated American fire-power for two days. On 24 
February, the two battalions of the 21st Marine Regiment 
rushed forward to take the enemy lines with bayonet and 
grenade, the terrain being too difficult for tanks. Not only 
did the Japanese fire upon them from all their entrenched 
positions, but many rushed into the open and engaged in a 
struggle reminiscent of some medieval carnage, with the 
bayonet as the key weapon. Casualties rose steeply on both 
sides. The Marines, thrown back by this fierce counter- 
attack, re-formed and charged again, By nightfall of the 
next day, they had captured the airfield and were pressing 
towards Motoyama village, with only the prospect of 
another bitter struggle ahead: to the right of them lay the 
formidable Hill 382, a position which became so difficult to 
secure that the Marines referred to it ominously as ‘the Meat 
Grinder’. 

The fighting in the days following was the same. The 
Americans had to take the higher, central part of the enemy's 
lines first, for whenever the 4th and 5th Divisions pushed 
ahead on their respective flanks they were heavily punished 
by the Japanese who overlooked them. The problem was 
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that it was this middle zone where it was hardest to deploy 
tanks and artillery, or to direct the naval support fire with 
accuracy. Although the elements on the flanks helped, the 
Marines had the main job, the slow and deadly job, of 
clearing the area. By the tenth day of the fighting, though, 
the supporting fire for the 3rd Division had been substanti- 
ally increased and the forward battalions found a weak spot 
in the Japanese line, and poured through, By evening 
Motoyama, now a heap of stones and rubble, was taken and 
the Marines could look down upon the third airfield, Once 
again, though, further momentum was broken by Kuribay- 
ashi’s second major defense line, and there remained many 
areas to wipe up. Hill 382 was fiercely held by its defenders 
for two more days, and Hill 362 in the west was equally 
difficult. The whole operation was taking much longer than 
the 10 days Schmidt had estimated for it, and the Marines 
were tired and depleted in their ranks: some units were 


s down to 30 per cent of their original strength, 


On Sunday 5 March, the three divisions regrouped and 
rested as best they could in the face of Japanese shellings 
and occasional infiltration. On that day, too, the Marines 
had the satisfaction of seeing a B29 with a faulty fuel valve 
returning to Tinian from a raid on Tokyo make an emergency 
landing on airstrip No. 1. lwo Jima was already fulfilling its 
function. 

For the Japanese, the situation was serious. Most of 
Kuribayashi’s tanks and guns and over two-thirds of his 
officers had been lost. His troops were in a serious position, 
reduced to such desperate measures as strapping explosives 
to their backs and throwing themselves under American 
tanks. The Marines were moving relentlessly forward, how- 
ever slowly, and this forced a gradual breakdown in Kuribay- 
ashi’s communications system. This meant that, left to their 
own devices, individual Japanese officers tended to revert 
to the offensive. This may have been more appealing to the 
Samurai but it exposed the greatly depleted Japanese forces 
to the weight of American firepower. One attack, by 1,000 
naval troops on the night of 8-9 March, was easily repulsed 
by 4th Marine Division with Japanese losses of over 800 
men. The pressure on the defending forces was starting to 
tell; they were losing their cohesion. 

On the afternoon of 9 March, a patrol from the 3rd Marine 
Division reached the north-eastern coast of Iwo Jima and 
sent back a sample of salt water to prove that the enemy's 
line had been cut in two, There was no stopping the Ameri- 
can advance but even now there was no sign of Japanese 
surrender—the only indication of their desperate condition 
was the increasing number of ‘banzai’ charges. Kuribayashi's 
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AA A frightful but necessary 
weapon to smoke out 
Japanese bolt-holes—the 
Ronson M1 portable 
flamethrower which could 
squirt unlit fuel into a bunker 
and follow with a flame to 
burn up the air and 
asphyxiate the defenders, 
who were not burnt to death. 
Each Marine battalion had 
27 of these weapons. 

AA Marine observer spots 

a Japanese position and 
with a grid map relays its 
position to US land and 
naval gunnery. 

> Two of lwo Jima's 
22,000 Japanese defenders. 
Only 1,083 surrendered. 
The Marines suffered 
26,000 dead and wounded. 


reports, however, describe the deteriorating situation: 10 
March. American bombardment ‘so fierce | cannot express 
nor write of it here’; 11 March. ‘Surviving strength of north- 
ern districts (army and navy) is 1,500 men’; 14 March. 
Attack on northern district this morning. Much more severe 
than before. Around noon one part of the enemy with about 
10 tanks broke through our left front line and approached to 
220 yards of divisional НО; 15 March. ‘Situation very serious. 
Present strength of northern district about 900 men.’ 

On 14 March the Americans, believing all organized 
resistance to be at an end, declared Iwo Jima occupied and 
raised the Stars and Stripes. Yet underground, in their warren 
of caves and tunnels, the Japanese lived оп. Kuribayashi 
told the survivors on 17 March : ‘Battle situation come to last 
moment. | want surviving officers and men to go out and 
attack enemy until the last. You have devoted yourself to the 
Emperor. Do not think of yourselves. | am always at the head 
of you all.’ 

Clearing out pockets of organized resistance with tanks, 
demolition teams, rifle fire and flamethrowers took until 26 
March. On this day the Japanese staged their last desperate 
fling when 350 troops rushed an Air Force and Seabee 
(Civil Engineers of the US Navy) construction camp. They 
were destroyed by a Marine pioneer battalion after a day of 
wild fighting. Kuribayashi committed suicide in the northern 
corner of Iwo Jima іп the last few days of the battle. He 
promised that to help revive the Japanese army after his 
death, ‘I will turn into a spirit’. One US Marine hoped that 
‘the Japs don’t have any more like him’. 

Only 216 Japanese had surrendered by 26 March ; 20,000 
were dead. In the following two months 1,600 Japanese 
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were killed and another 370 captured as sporadic resistance 
was crushed. The American casualties, considering their air 
and sea control and their superior firepower, were equally 
daunting. A total of 275 officers and 5,610 men of the 
Marine Corps were killed and 826 officers and 16,446 men 
were wounded. Thirty per cent of the entire landing force 
and a staggering 75 per cent of the infantry regiments of the 
4th and 5th Divisions were battle casualties. So depleted 
were some units during the action that one battalion com- 
mander commented that ‘the appearance of a war dog and 
its handlers seemed like heavy reinforcements’. Twenty-four 
Medals of Honor were awarded and there were 2,648 
‘combat fatigue casualties’—both facts telling evidence of 
the gruelling nature of the battle for Iwo Jima. 

Iwo Jima soon justified the strategic value which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and, in particular, the Air Force had 
attached to it. Before the end of the war against Japan, more 
than 20,000 crewmen in crippled planes had landed upon 
the island's airstrips ; and from 7 April onwards, thanks to the 
efforts of the Seabee construction units, Mustang fighters 
were able to escort the daylight raids of the Superfortresses 
against Tokyo and other Japanese cities. 

General Smith called the battle ‘the toughest we've run 
across in 168 years’ but also insisted that ‘When the capture 
of an enemy position is necessary to winning a war it is not 
within our province to evaluate the cost in money, time, 
equipment, or most of all, in human life. We are told what our 
objective is to be and we prepare to do the job. .. .' Admiral 
Nimitz summed up the achievement of the assault troops: 
“Among the Americans who served on Iwo Island, uncom- 
mon valor was a common virtue’. Paul M. Kennedy 
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Marine Corps 


A Heavily laden Marine 
signal personnel dash for 
cover on Day Two, Marines 
were overloaded in the 
assault phase, seven out of 19 
specialists had more than 
100Ь to carry, and none of the 
soldiers had less than 501b. 

< An amphibious LVT Mk 4 
Buffalo tractor. Latest in 

а series of amtracs employed 
since the capture of Tarawa 
in November 1943, the LVT 
4 carried 20 Marines, or 4.5 
tons of cargo and vehicles. 

/ts tracks gave it a water- 
speed of 6 knots. Land speed 
was 25mph, which enabled 
the LVT to surmount coral 
reefs and other obstacles. 

The 26ft, 14-ton Buffalo 
carried several .5and.3 
MGs. The Buffalo shown 
here has a hull-mounted 
MG. Two new LVT types 
were specially devised for 
Iwo Jima to give direct fire 
support at the moment of 
landing. One variant had a 
75mm M3 howitzer mounted 
ina tank turret for heavy 
support duty. The other type 
had two 20mm cannon іп 
single round gun-shield 
mounts to deluge beach 
defenses by volume of 
fire-power. 

г> The picture that came to 
symbolize lwo Jima and 

the Pacific struggle. An 

8ft by 4ft 8in Stars and 
Stripes is dug into the lava 
rim of Mt Suribachi with a 
Japanese iron pipe. 


Fleet Air Arm Museum 


Last of a famous line. Fairey Swordfish LS 326, complete with air-gunner, observer and pilot. The close crew-grouping 
gives the aircraft a very old-fashioned look. This last airworthy Swordfish, built in 1943, was rebuilt іп 1945. 


А Mk 1 Swordfish, L 2742, on duty with No. 701 Catapault Flight. taxi-ing past HMS Hood. Alongside the British battle- 
cruiser is the destroyer Glowworm, H92. She was lost in April 1940 when she sank after ramming the German cruiser Hipper. 
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It looked antique. But the legendary ‘Stringbag’ proved 
to be a first-class World War II strike aircraft 


A crisp morning with intermittent sun, 21 March 1933. On 
that part of Heathrow (London) Airport where 300-seater 
jets now take off at 100mph plus, Flight Lieutenant 
Christopher Staniland eased back on the spade-handle of 
his plane and a legend got off the ground. The aircraft was 
later accepted into naval service as the Fairey Swordfish. Its 
struts and external cable controls earned it the nickname 
“Stringbag’, a term supplemented by many other epithets as 
pilots used its remarkable all-weather flying qualities to 
attack in places ‘where | would not normally have risked my 
walking stick’. The cursing was invariably affectionate, for 
the clumsy looking machine developed into a first-class 
strike aircraft which performed miracles in the hands of war- 
time pilots. 

The maker's handbook prosaically described the Sword- 
fish as a three-seater Torpedo Spotter Reconnaissance 
(TSR) aircraft of metal airframe construction covered with 
lace-on fabric and aluminium panels. Archaic! Yet even 
when jet aircraft were becoming operational at the end of 
World War 11, the Stringbag was still a combat aircraft. 
There were many attempts to produce a plane to supersede 
it. They all failed. And when many of them had been for- 
gotten, a Swordfish was in action against a midget sub- 
marine only four hours before Germany surrendered. Stani- 
land's machine was the first of a production run of 2,392 
aircraft, which at the peak were being produced at the 
astonishing rate.of 15 a week. 

In spite of its good safety record the development of the 
Swordfish was not without its mishaps. One of the test turn 
routines put Staniland into a flat spin and even his expertise 
could not shake TSRI out of it. Before he parachuted to 
safety, he was thrown from his pilot's seat into the rear 
cockpit where the g-force pinned him down. Undaunted, 
Staniland undertook the 1934 test trials of TSRII, which had 
a bigger engine and an extra fuselage bay to give greater 
linear stability, together with anti-spin strakes at the stern. 
To compensate for the increased length, the upper wings 
were swept slightly back. The tail-fin was off-set to star- 
board to counteract the airscrew slipstream, and a ‘kink’ 
was added for extra stability. 

After trials, the Royal Navy placed an order for 68 Sword- 
fish, both wheeled and float planes, They began to come off 
Fairey's works at Hayes, Middlesex, in early 1936, and 
continued to do so until 1943 when they were superseded 
by the Mk II. By this time assembly had been switched to 
Blackburn's new factory at Brough in Yorkshire with pro- 
duction of separate parts split up among four Leeds sub- 
contractors. This dispersal was an insurance against loss of 
complete production by bomb attack. Yorkshire produced 
1,300 Swordfish Ils, 400 Mk 1115 and Mark IVs, which had 
an enclosed cockpit for service in Canada, 

The mundane design of the Swordfish concealed some 


remarkable aerobatic qualities. What made the Swordfish 
antiquated to look at but excellent to fly was the prepon- 
derance of wing surface over body surface. The main planes 
were of unequal span. The top ones were swept well back 
and the lower ones set slightly back, with Frise-type ailerons 
on both upper and lower wings. These were operated via 
two lengths of cable and a series of push-pull rods which 
were primitive but very reliable. The control system and 
surfaces gave the aircraft a remarkable ability to twist and 
turn and to hold a circle without side slipping. It is an 
unusual aircraft, which has good control over its entire 
speed range. This dexterity often allowed pilots to avoid 
attacking aircraft with better speed and firepower. It also 
meant that the aircraft was a very stable weapons platform, 
not only able to land on a carrier at an airspeed as low as 
50mph, but capable of maintaining that speed without 
stalling. 

This sort of precision flying was vital for aircraft used as 
torpedo carriers. And Swordfish crews needed a high degree 
of team training. The crew communicated with each other 
via the amplifier when R/T was fitted, or through a speaking 
tube. Bombs could be released by either the pilot or by the 
observer, who was seated in the middle of the three open 
cockpits. The torpedo could only be released by a button on 
the pilot's throttle control level. Its running depth was set by 
the observer using a foot-operated wheel graduated in feet. 
The Swordfish was equipped with a quadrant torpedo sight 
allowing angles of deflection, but this was rarely used in 
operations. Standard attack procedure was a dawn or 
night-time approach at an altitude well above the anti- 
aircraft guns, and then to get close enough to render the 
sight redundant. The pilot would dive until he could sight 
the target over the top of the upper wing before levelling off 
at 30-50ft above the water for a final short run-in. 

This low-level approach meant that several aircraft were 
swamped by the splashes thrown up by shells fired from 
the heavy armament of capital ships. The torpedo had to be 
dropped very precisely to counter its slight downward-slung 
angle under the fuselage, so that it ran along the line 
required. If dropped while the plane was still diving the 
torpedo would itself nose-dive to the seabed. If, on the 
other hand, it was allowed to ‘belly-flop’, the shock of 
impact would damage the torpedo's delicate control and 
guidance mechanism. This was why the delivery aircraft 
had to be capable of very fine control, and why the Sword- 
fish was ideal for the purpose. 

The Royal Navy's bombing requirements were far less 
sophisticated. Bombs were released during a shallow dive 
from an open-hatch graticule-aiming device reached by the 
observer lying on his stomach with his head beneath the 
pilot's seat. Alternative loads were either two 500Ib bombs 
under the fuselage with two of 25016 beneath the wings, or 
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опе 500!Ь bomb below the fuselage and two more out- 
board. 

The third cockpit housed the radio operator—a full-time 
occupation in an aircraft flying over open water. Navigation 
over the sea demands great precision, and remarkable 
standards of accuracy were attained by good radio com- 
munications enabling the aircraft-carrier to D/F (Direction- 
Find) the plane towards the target and guide it back to an 
unlit flight-deck camouflaged on a huge expanse of ocean. 
Close-range communication in later aircraft was by R/T 
(radio telephone), but once the squadron got out towards 
the limit of its range, the trailing aerial was wound out and 
contact maintained by high-speed morse. In combat the 
wireless operator became the rear gunner. 

Because of its work over the sea, the Swordfish had 
several other features different from land-based aircraft. If 
a pilot ditched, it was not a matter of life or death in seconds. 
The plane was kept afloat by a large buoyancy bag in the 
fuselage. Indeed, so watertight was the ‘Stringbag’s’ con- 
struction that one ingenious crew streamed a parachute out, 
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Imperial War Museum 


<A Swordfish grouped on 
the flight-deck of Victorious. 
< Aircrew of 825 Sqdn 
FAA, decorated for their part 
in the Bismarck hunt, May 
1941. (L. tor.) Ш.Р. D. Gick, 
DSC; Lt. Cdr. Eugene 
Esmonde DSO (VC nine 
months later); Sub-Lt. V. К. 
Norfolk DSC; P.O, Airman 
‘Ginger’ Johnson, DSM. 
Both Esmonde and Johnson 
were to die in the valiant 
attempt to slow the Channel 
dash of the Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen, 
February 1942. 

Aœ The instrument panel of 
the Fairey Swordfish, 

> The Stringbag's rear 
armament was the VGO MG, 


Imperial War Museum 


spinnaker-like, before a gale and actually sailed their aircraft 
onto the shore! For the less seaworthy, а carbon-dioxide- 
inflated dinghy was stowed in a hatch on the upper port 
wing. One crew who did not need their dinghy were flung 
out over the nose of their Stringbag as it hit the sea. All 
landed in the water head-first, well clear of the propeller. 
The pilot reported, ‘A most comfortable way to ditch, no 
pain being suffered by anyone’. 

Swordfish pilots rarely admitted to pain, for the squadrons 
built up a tradition of courage and heroism which enabled 
their slow, clumsy-looking machines to sink a greater 
tonnage of enemy shipping than that achieved by any other 
naval aircraft. In addition they carried out mine-laying tasks, 
spotting duties for bombardments and reconnaissance in 
seemingly impossible places. 

By September 1939 the Royal Navy's Fleet Air Arm (FAA) 
had 13 squadrons equipped with Stringbags and crews 
trained to operational level. But they had to wait until the 
spring of 1940 before seeing any action other than convoy 
and coastal patrols. The attack of 11 April, during the Nor- 
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wegian campaign, was unspectacular. Two squadrons from 
HMS Furious (Nos. 816 and 818) expected to find a 
number of German cruisers anchored at Trondheim. But 
they found only two destroyers neither of which was hit, 
most of the torpedoes running aground in shallow water. 
On 13 April 1940, the battleship HMS Warspite and nine 
destroyers, entered the 40 cliff-protected miles of Ofot fjord 
in Norway. Their target was the concentration of German 
shipping gathered in Narvik at the head of the fjord. At 1152 
Warspite catapulted her Swordfish | twin-float seaplane 
into the sky with a typically mixed crew. The pilot was Petty 
Officer F. R. Rice, the observer Lieutenant Commander 
W. L. М. Brown апа the telegraphist-gunner Leading- 
Airman Lacey. The cliffs, the dark sea and low cloud gave the 
impression of flying up a tunnel. The Stringbag made a run 
to Bjerkvik at Herjangs fjord’s end and was surprised to find 
the quay occupied by a lone U-boat. Rice banked, side 
slipped to ЗООК and dropped two 35016 bombs right on the 
target. Even though the submarine (ocean-going U64) 
went down in half-a-minute, the crew managed to get one 


burst of MG fire into the floatplane’s rudder. This made 
maneuvering a very delicate operation. Any other plane 
would have crashed, but Rice kept circling in the confined 
space of the fjord's cliffs. 

At 1240 Brown spotted a destroyer hiding against the 
grey cliffs, behind a small headland five miles ahead of the 
British flotilla. The warning enabled the ships to turn all 
guns and torpedo tubes to starboard. The German ambush 
failed after one salvo. Torpedoes from Bedouin and Eskimo 
and the accuracy of Warspite’s 15in guns completed a job 
begun by the three men in the air. Ten minutes later they 
observed the tracks of five torpedoes racing down the inlet. 
Their alarm gave all the ships time to take evasive action. 
The aircraft continued to spot until 1545 when, after four 
hours in the air, they returned and were hoisted back aboard 
by Warspite’s crane. Vice-Admiral W. J. Whitworth’s 
dispatch mentioned that ‘The enemy reports made by 
Warspite's aircraft were invaluable. | doubt if ever а ship- 
borne aircraft has been used to such good purpose as it was 
in this operation.’ The Stringbag legend had begun, by 
claiming the first FAA U-boat victim of the war. 

The Swordfish got the chance to display its amazing 
versatility during the summer of 1940. Squadrons based in 
Kent began the mine-laying of German-held Channel ports 
and struck at invasion barges in Rotterdam, Holland. In the 
Mediterranean a training squadron made the first air attack 
on Italy, hitting Genoa with French bombs on 14 June. Two 
weeks later this same unit, now No. 830 Squadron оп the 
natural ‘aircraft-carrier’ of Malta, was damaging oil- 
installations at Augusta, Sicily. For the next nine months the 
Malta Swordfish force, never more than 27 strong, sank 
50,000 tons of shipping a month. On 6 July the Stringbag 
had another ‘first —the first successful torpedo-strike against 
a capital ship in naval warfare. Ark Royal's squadrons com- 
pleted the immobilization of the French fast battleship 
Dunkerque at Oran, Algeria. Two days later, Swordfish from 
Hermes disabled the starboard propellors of the battleship 
Richlieu in the African port of Dakar. 

In August the Swordfish proved its adaptability by 
operating from the middle of the desert. The action off 
North Africa at Bomba Bay ‘. . . achieved the phenomenal 
result of the destruction of four (sic) enemy ships with three 
torpedoes was brilliantly conceived and most gallantly 
executed’ wrote Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, C-in-C 
Mediterranean Fleet. In fact, two ships only were sunk. 

A sub-flight of three TSRs, and a lumbering Victoria 
aircraft with mechanics and spares were flown up to 
stand-by at Ma‘aten Bagush, to which place was finally 
relayed the news of a plump Italian depot ship in Bomba 
Bay (between Tobruk and Benghazi) and a submarine 
heading in towards her. The fliers of No. 824 Squadron 
loaded the torpedoes which Lieutenant Athey had nursed 
through a week of sandstorms and at 0700 on 22 August 
Royal Marine Captain Oliver Patch (one of the many 
marines who flew) made a zig-zag landing between the 
bomb holes in the runway of RAF Sidi Barrani for the 
traditional desert breakfast of tinned sausage, baked beans 
and marmalade spread from a 416 tin with a kitchen knife. 
They dined in the mess-cum-ops-room, ‘a cunningly con- 
structed edifice of petrol tins filled with sand, roofed by a 
tarpaulin, containing two wooden benches, a collection of 
camp stools and an atmosphere of 85% dust, 10% tobacco 
smoke and 5% air!’ 

At 1038 Patch led his three slow planes 50 miles out to 
sea and away from the fast Italian Fiat CR42 biplane fighters. 
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shaft 
12 Nine-cylinder air- 


MG 
5 Top-center plane 
6 Gravity fuel tank 
7 Main fueltank 


8 Oiltank 


FAIREY SWORDFISH MK. I 


1 
3 Pilot's seat and controls 


2 Leading edge slats 

4 Synchronised Vickers 
9 Wing fuel tank (port) 
10 Fire-proof bulkhead 
11 Engine control cross- 


cooled 


manufactured for 750hp 
at 4,750ft; hand- 
energised inertia starter 
and engine-driven 
generator 


Bristol Pegasus 30 with 
13 O/l cooler 


Townend Ring; 


high-speed mounting 


14 Locking catch 

15 Bottom stub plane 

16 Bottom wing hinge point 

17 18in torpedo, Mk 1 

18 Rear catapault spool 

19 Arrester hook 

20 Bottom aileron 

21 Retaining strut for 
folded wings 

22 .303 VGO MG on Fairey 
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Designers: 


Dimensions: 


Weights: 
Crew: 


Performance 


© 


Fairey Aviation Co. Ltd. (now 
merged with Westland Aircraft) 
Span 45ft 66in 

Length 36ft 4in 

Height 12ft 10in 

Wing area 607sq ft 

Take-off weight 5,200/b 

All-up weight 9,250/b 

Pilot, observer/navigator, wireless 
operator/rear gunner 

Max speed 739mph 

Climb 5,000ft in 10 minutes 
Ceiling 70,000ft 

Reconnaissance range 7,030 miles 
(236gal) 


0 
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Armament: 


Armed range 550 miles 

(Float planes had dimished 

performance) 

Landing speed 50mph 

One Vickers .303G.0. machine-gun 

mounted on top front fuselage and 

firing through the triple-bladed 

propeller by means of a synchro- 

mechanism 

One rear-mounted VGO 

One 18in Mk XIIB 1,161 0/b torpedo 
or 

Опе 1,610/b Mine ‘A’ or 

1,500/b of bombs, flares and 

rockets on racks beneath the wings, 
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At 1230 they turned inshore and good navigation took 
them straight into Bomba Bay. They fanned out over 200 
yards, and were surprised to find a large ocean-going sub- 
marine slanting right to left across their course and four 
miles from the main target. She was making about two 
knots on the surface with all hatches open and bedecked 
with crewmen’s washing. The owners jumped overboard 
as they saw Patch make a quick jink left and then right again 
to slip his tin fish 30ft into the water at 300 yards. 
Lieutenants Cheeseman and J. W. G. Welham pressed on 
below the level of the ships’ guns depressed to zero, and 
headed for the depot ship. From a long range Welham made 
a perfect drop on the ship’s starboard beam. Cheeseman, 
about to attack to port, noticed that he was over very 
shallow water. Rather than drop his torpedo where it would 
hit the sand, he took it in to 350 yards before letting it go. 
It actually hit before Welham’s and the depot ship was soon 
ablaze. He then flew a circuit over the Italian fighter base at 
Gazala and was actually waving to the terror-struck airmen 
when the depot ship's magazine blew up. This jubilation 
was diminished at base when his Stringbag was found to 
have a shattered main spar, and a petrol tank dented by a 
bullet. The three torpedoes had earned their keep and 
Italian radio later admitted the loss of two warships ‘to an 
overwhelming force of torpedo-bombers and MTBs’. 


<i А Fairey-built Swordfish, No. К 8428, on a practice 
torpedo гип. Because of the slight downward angle of 
the weapon in its mounting, the dropping height had to 
be по тоге than 50ft. (Inset) The.torpedo slung beneath 
LS 326—last of the Stringbags in flying condition. 

VA depth-charge dropping from Swordfish of 815 Sqdn 
based at Alexandria, 1941/42. Black-painted belly of 
this aircraft indicates it was used for night actions 
against the Afrika Korps in the Western Desert. 


L S. Phitios 


Bomba Bay made up for the Swordfish’s failure to sink the 
Scharnhorst in June. Six of them flew 240 miles and were 
repelled with two losses by her screen of seven destroyers. 
Capt. Patch was also involved in the Fleet Air Arm's most 
famous victory. The battle of Taranto took place on the 
night of 11 November 1940. The Italian Navy had a strong 
fleet in the Mediterranean, but it was a fleet which retired 
inta harbor when it spotted the enemy. The Swordfish crews 
of HMS //lustrious gladly undertook the long hours of night 
training and work on plaster models which were to make 
certain the destruction of the Italian fleet. 

RAF photo-reconnaissance showed that the outer harbor 
contained two Littorio-class battleships and four of the 
Cavour and Duilio classes. The inner harbor housed four 
cruisers and about 20 destroyers moored in line alongside 
the quays. Both harbors were protected by balloon barrages 
and nets. The RAF patrolled the gulf until the late evening 
of 10 November and reported the arrival of a sixth battleship. 
As ///иѕігіоиѕ moved up, the aircrews went through familiari- 
zation drills and a plane flew to Malta for the latest photo- 
graphs. 

The first wave of 12 Swordfish comprised six torpedo 
carriers, four aircraft with bombs and two carrying a mixture 
of bombs and flares. At 0857 they formed up eight miles out 
from //lustrious and began the 170-mile haul to Taranto, It 
was a night with a three-quarter moon and enough cloud to 
split up the squadron occasionally. Just before 1100, a line 
of flares was put down on the eastern harbor wall and while 
the bomb-droppers went off to burn up some oil tanks, the 
main attack began. They came in at 4,000ft, banked, and 
dropped like seagulls down to skim-along at 30ft above the 
water—less than the height of a house—and 300 yards 
from the enormous, silhouetted battleships. For some reason 
not one searchlight sought them out. The Italian cruisers, 
firing blind, did no damage to the Stringbags, but hit their 
own merchant shipping. The balloon barrage was ineffec- 
tive. (Pilot: ‘Where's that bloody balloon barrage?’ 
Observer: ‘We've been through it once and are just going 
through it again’ was a conversation in a plane where they 
were not sure if their bombs had gone. So they went round 
again just to make sure.) 

At 0923 a second wave of five torpedo carriers, two 
bombers and two flare planes took off. They left without 
one plane which was involved in a collision on the deck, 
They also came back without one plane and almost lost 
another which turned so low over the water that its wing 
tip ploughed in. Lieutenant E. W. Clifford, who had been in 
the collision, urged the mechanics into a quick repair and 
chased after the others. He arrived over the target 15 
minutes after everyone else had gone home and took his 
bombs into a harbor with every gun in the Italian fleet bang- 
ing away at him. The lone craft slowly picked its way through 
the lines of tracer, dropped its bombs on the cruisers and 
came home. A pilot's action report concluded, ‘Only Sword- 
fish with their manoeuvrability and their capacity for turning 
and twisting could have got through that fire’, 

Six out of the 11 torpedoes launched had scored hits. 
Two battleships were put out of action for six months, 
another was permanently crippled. Two heavy cruisers took 
hits, two destroyers had been very badly damaged and two 
fleet auxiliaries sunk. For the loss of two biplanes the 
Italian Navy was virtually out of the war. 

But the Stringbags did not always get off so lightly. They 
played their part in the battle of Matapan, slowing down the 
cruiser Pola for the British battle squadron's guns and 
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managed to plant а tin-fish into the Bismarck’s steering 
gear, preventing her escape. The action against the Channel 
dash of Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Prinz Eugen, however, 
was not cheap. It crystalizes the bravery of men who 
flew slow machines through incredibly ferocious fire 
Lieutenant-Commander Eugene Esmonde, who led in this 
action, had earlier been hit at a range of four miles by the 
Bismarck's gunners. Undeterred by the sinking of Ark Royal, 
he formed No. 825 squadron on shore to wait for the three 
ships to break harbor. February 1942 was bitterly cold. 
Every morning ground crews had to dig the Swordfish from 
the snow, and three times a day they ran the engines to 
keep them serviceable. 

On 12 February Esmonde, who had just returned from 
receiving his DSO, called his crews together. He knew that 
the long-range guns at Dover and the surface ships had 
failed to touch the German squadron now out and running 
pell-mell up the Channel. He also knew that they were 
protected by 100 fighters and about 30 other warships. His 
briefing was matter-of-fact. ‘The Scharnhorst, Gneisenau 
and Prinz Eugen have had the cheek to put their noses out 
into the Channel, and we are going out to deal with them. 
Fly at 50ft, close line astern, individual attacks and find your 
own way home’. None of them did. 

Esmonde himself was the first to die as he led his six 
craft in two waves of three. His plane was hit by a shell 
which riccochetted off the water and smashed into the two 
petrol tanks housed between the pilot and the engine. 
Almost at the same time a Focke-Wulf 190 ripped the top 
from his main-plane. The second aircraft, with the rear 
gunner already dead, was kept in the air by the observer 
standing up facing astern and calling ‘port’ or ‘starboard’ to 
avoid attacking fighters. They dropped their torpedo, but 
missed. The third plane had the two top cylinders of its 
engine shot away, but still got its ‘fish’ off at the second 
ship. It was shot down by two Me 109s holding their 
position astern only by using full flaps. Whichever way the 
biplane turned it presented its fuselage to a hail of fire. The 
second flight crossed the destroyer screen and vanished. 
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attack, Target was the Italian 10,000-ton cruiser Bolanzo, in action during the battle of Matapan in March 1941. 


All six planes were destroyed and only five men were 
rescued. 

In spite of all that was written about suicide missions at 
the time, the 33-year-old Esmonde was experienced and 
not reckless. His VC was deserved, as were the decorations 
to the survivors. There was no bitterness in those who 
returned. One wrote, ‘| know if Winkle Esmonde were alive 
and the same call came again, he would not hesitate to 
form another striking force; and we would follow him’, That 
courage was never again put to the test for the failure 
marked the end of the Stringbag as a torpedo-bomber. The 
Swordfish legend was finished. But like many legends it 
would not go away. 

It completed the war in the less glamorous roles of recon- 
naissance, spotter, and communications aircraft with 
additional radar, depth-charge, rocket-firing and runabout 
duties on Atlantic and Russian convoys. 

Equipped with ASV radar and 601Ь rockets the Swordfish 
became a deadly submarine hunter, claiming the first U-boat 
ever destroyed at night from the air. In September 1944 the 
escort carrier Vindex's Stringbags, protecting one convoy, 
sank four submarines. New flying and maintenance records 
were achieved in the long Arctic nights. But the aircraft 
never again achieved the headline-making, attacking glory 
of the first three years, 

On 24 July 1945 the inevitable Admiralty signal arrived. 
‘All Swordfish are downgraded to training.’ By 1947 almost 
all of them had been reduced to scrap. Just one remains 
flying—LS326 is kept intact as RNAS Yeovilton, Somerset. 
Its flying and maintenance team operate as a cross between 
detectives, inventors and industrial archaeologists as they 
scour the world and even the seabed for parts. LS326 is 
kept in the air by their efforts and donations to the Fleet Air 
Arm Museum. To watch her on an air day, making a steep 
practice flip around the tower before side-slipping into a 
very short landing, is to make the effort worthwhile. The 
sweet roar of the Pegasus engine will sing the Swordfish 
legend for many hours yet. 

Colin Jones 
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General Rommel thought he was facing five British 
divisions. But this time his Intelligence failed 


‘We came under anti-tank fire and sustained three direct hits. 
The effect was that of hitting a large stone at speed and the 
track on the right-hand side was seen a yard or two in front 
of the tank. Two more shots followed, and then the guns 
were silenced by our fire , . . .' So reported a sergeant partici- 
pating in the counter-attack on 21 May 1940 by 74 British 
tanks at Arras against the flank of the German armored 
thrust which had broken the Allied front and reached the 
Channel coast. 

Inevitably, with such small numbers, the British effort 
was only a partial tactical success, largely due to the thick 
armor of the attacking tanks; but the strategic impact was 
so tremendous that this action must be reckoned among 
the most decisive of World War Il. If it had never taken 
place, the whole of the British Expeditionary Force (BEF) 
would inevitably have been surrounded and forced to 
capitulate. And, apart from the troops evacuated at Dunkirk, 
there would have passed into captivity all the commanders 
and staffs who were to lead British armies to victory. 


Too few Matildas 

When World War Il broke out, very few of the Mark Il 
infantry tanks, Matildas, had been built. The Matilda, 
designed just after 1936 by Colonel Hudson and the staff 
of the Mechanisation Board, followed the lines of a medium 
tank, the A7, which never went into production. The new 
tank was armed with a high-velocity 2-pounder (40mm) 
gun and a 7.92mm Besa MG. The units to be equipped with 
infantry tanks were three battalions of the Royal Tank 
Regiment (RTR) in the 1st Army Tank Brigade. These were 
the 4th Battalion stationed at Farnborough; the 7th Bat- 
talion at Catterick Camp; and the 8th Battalion at Perham 
Down on Salisbury Plain, Each consisted of a headquarters 
and three companies. The only battalion ready was the 4th, 
which had been equipped with 50 Mark | infantry tanks and 
seven light tanks. This battalion moved to France on 19 
September 1939. 

The other battalions of 1st Army Tank Brigade were held 
up by the slow production of the Mark II. It was not until 
the first week of May 1940, only a few days before the 
German attack, that 1st Army Tank Brigade HO and 7th RTR 
arrived in France. The 8th Battalion was still not ready and 
had to be left behind. However, the 7th Battalion did have 
its full complement of tanks, consisting of 23 Mark Ils, 
27 Mark Is and seven light tanks. The 1st Army Tank Brigade 
was under the command of Brigadier Douglas Н. Pratt who, 
as his brigade was part of СНО troops, came directly under 
the orders of the C-in-C BEF, General the Viscount Gort. 

The Germans launched their offensive in the west on 10 
May 1940, and on 12 May Pratt was ordered to move his 
brigade forward into the Brussels area. There were no tank 
transporters at this time, so the tanks moved by rail while 


the rest of the brigade travelled by road, and all were in 
position by 15 May. Just after the 1st Army Tank Brigade 
had completed its move, seven German Panzer divisions 
broke right through the French defenses. On 20 May 
General Heinz Guderian’s 19 Panzer Corps reached the sea 
west of Abbeville, and turned northwards towards the 
Channel ports of Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk. 

Heavy German infantry attacks had failed to penetrate the 
front of the BEF, but on 16 May General Gaston Billotte, 
commander of the First Group of Armies (which included 
the BEF), ordered a withdrawal to the line of the river 
Escaut (or Scheldt) which was to be reached on the night 
of 18-19 May. British GHO promptly ordered 1st Army Tank 
Brigade to move to Tournai; the wheeled vehicles to go by 
road and the tanks by train from Enghien. Though Brigadier 
Pratt did not know it, the brigade was to join a scratch force 
under the command of Major-General Frank Mason Mac- 
Farlane, Director of Military Intelligence at СНО, known as 
*‘Macforce’. But the tanks reached Enghien only to find that 
the station had been heavily bombed, that the drivers had 
departed with their engines, and that there were no tank 
trucks available. Atternpts were made to find more engines 
and trucks, but heavy air attacks on stations in the area 
made entrainment impossible. The tanks went by road. 

By 1100 on 17 May the whole brigade was at Ath. The 
rest of the day was wasted on an abortive 15-mile counter- 
march in response to a false report of a German break- 
through. On 18 May the brigade clanked through bombed- 
out Tournai into Orchies, 16 miles SE of Lille, where it came 
under command of ‘Macforce’. 


Rommel moves by night 

On the evening of 18 May the German 7th Panzer Divi- 
sion, the most advanced formation on the inner flank of the 
armored thrust, had reached Cambrai, 24 miles south of 
Orchies. Here General Erwin Rommel halted his division to 
let the men rest and to get up some supplies. His intention 
was to continue his advance on the evening 19 May and 
seize the high ground SE of Arras. ‘Macforce’ sent light tank 
patrols towards Cambrai on 19 and early 20 May, but these 
patrols failed to gain contact with the enemy. During the 
night 19-20 May 7th Panzer Division moved 25 miles to 
the west nearer Arras, the location of British Rear СНО (i.e. 
the administrative headquarters) now being evacuated. 

Early on the morning of 20 May 1st Army Tank Brigade 
and the 5th Division were ordered to join 50th Northum- 
brian Division in the Vimy area, to the north of Arras, in 
preparation for an attack. This force was to be known as 
‘Frankforce’ under the command of Major-General Harold 
E. Franklyn, СОС Sth Division. 

Meanwhile, in England, on 19 May, General Sir Edmund 
lronside, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, asked for 
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Cabinet permission to visit Lord Gort at once. That evening 
it was decided that he should go to France immediately and 
see Gort with what amounted to an order to withdraw 
southwards on his line of communications, Ironside caught 
a special train at 0900, reached Boulogne at 1400, and at 
1800 was at Gort's headquarters at Wahagnies. Just before 
his arrival General Franklyn had been ordered to ‘support 
the garrison in Arras and to block roads south of Arras, thus 
cutting off the German communications from the east’. He 
was ‘to occupy the line of the Scarpe (river) on the east of 
Arras’ and establish contact ‘by patrols’ with the French. 
Ironside told Gort that only an attack with his whole force 
in the direction of Amiens, supported if possible by the 
neighbouring French troops, could free the BEF from 
encirclement. If Gort thought this possible he would give 
him an order to attack at once and would try to get the 
French near him to conform. Gort could not agree. Seven of 
his nine divisions were fighting on the Scheldt, and even if 
they could be disengaged their withdrawal would leave a 
gap between the Belgians and the BEF through which the 
enemy would penetrate. There were also strong enemy 
columns moving round the British right flank between 
Arras and the Somme, and Gort only had four days’ supplies 
and enough ammunition for one more battle, However, he 
still had two divisions in hand (the 5th and 50th) so that if 
he could not break through to the Somme he could at least 
narrow the gap, General Maxime Weygand, the new French 
C-in-C, might also attack the gap from the south, but it 
would be necessary for Gort to get orders from the French. 


Shake-up from Ironside 

Ironside then went off to Bethune to find Gen. Billotte, 
but had to drive on to Lens, where Billotte was in confer- 
ence with General Georges Blanchard, commander of the 
French First Army. Both generals were in a state of complete 
nervous depression without thought of a plan, the 6ft 4in 
Ironside lost his temper and shook Billotte by the button of 
his tunic, saying ‘You must make a plan. Attack at once to 
the south with all your forces on Amiens.’ 

On the night of 20 May Franklyn was informed by French 
First Army that their attack towards Cambrai could not be 
mounted until 22 May. Franklyn did not feel that this had 
any direct bearing on his operation. But it had been forgotten 
Бу СНО, for after Ігопѕіде'ѕ visit, a big Anglo-French 
counter-stroke to the south was being envisaged, and 
Franklyn had not been informed of it. Only one brigade of 
his own 5th Division had so far arrived, and that, together 
with the leading brigade of Major-General Giffard Le Q. 
Martel’s 50th Division, had taken over the stretch of the 
Scarpe east of Arras from the French. 

Franklyn deployed the major part of his two divisions to 
strengthen the defences of Arras and the Scarpe, because 
from the wording of his orders the support of the garrison of 
Arras appeared the major task and road blocking to the 
south a subsidiary operation. СНО, however, were now 
thinking of ‘Frankforce’ as part of a concerted British and 
French attack to the south. Indeed, | remember that this was 
the information received from СНО at 2nd Corps НО, where 
| then was. The French delay, therefore, disconcerted GHO 
far more than it did ‘Frankforce’, 

Fifth and 50th Divisions had only two infantry brigades 
each, instead of three; 13th Brigade of the 5th Division 
took up positions on the Scarpe (freeing the French cavalry 
to take part in the action) and 17th Brigade was to be in 
reserve until the first phase of the operation had been com- 
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< û Rommel, commander of the fast moving 7th (‘Ghost’) 
Panzer Division, examines a map during his Meuse river 
crossing оп 13 May. He was to lose more men and 
equipment at Arras than in the previous ten days fighting. 
The officer with Rommel may be his ADC Lt. Most, killed at 
Arras beside his general. 

A> Maj.-Gen. Martel led the British columns at Arras. A 
Tank Corps officer in World War / and prominent armored 
warfare prophet, he built а ‘tankette’ in his garden during 
1925, the forerunner of the famous Bren-gun carrier. 

> Progress of the two British tank columns south of Arras. 


pleted. Of 50th Division the 150th Brigade was sent to 
strengthen the garrison of Arras and hold the line of the 
Scarpe immediately east of the city. The 151st Brigade was 
to support 1st Army Tank Brigade in the attack to block the 
roads. Maj.-Gen. Martel, a pre-war advocate of armored 
warfare, was placed in command of the attacking force. 
First Army Tank Brigade moved painfully to Vimy, some 
30 miles from Orchies, through Carvin and Lens. The move 
took place under frequent air attack along roads jammed 
with refugees and troops. The last tanks reached Vimy at 
about 0500 on 21 May. They had now covered 120 miles 
in five days with practically no time for maintenance. As a 
result, out of 77 Mark | infantry tanks and 23 Mark 115, only 
58 Mark Is and 16 Mark 115 were serviceable on their worn- 
out tracks. The tired 151st Infantry Brigade, consisting of 
three Durham Light Infantry (DLI) Territorial battalions, 
marched into the Vimy area during the early hours of 21 Мау, 
The orders for Maj.-Gen. Martel were to ‘clear and capture 
the area south of the river Scarpe from inclusive southern 
outskirts of Arras including Pelves and Monchy (about five 
miles to the east) thence line of Cojeul river as far as road 
Arras-Bapaume.' The attacking troops were to start from the 
west of Arras and sweep round 10 miles to the river Cojeul, 
Then there would be a second phase in which 13th Brigade 
advanced south from its position on the Scarpe to join up 
with the left of 151st Brigade on the Cojeul. The force was 
then to move three miles on to the second objective, the 
river Sensee. The start-line for the attack was to be the road 
Arras-Doullens, and this entailed a march of about eight 
miles from Vimy. The French 3rd Division Legere Mecanique 
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of the Cavalry Corps was to cover the British right flank with 

its remaining 60-70 Somua S35 medium tanks. Maj.-Gen. 7th PANZER DIVISION 

Martel organized his force into two mixed but balanced (Major General Erwin Rommel) 

columns: each of a tank battalion; an infantry battalion; a | 

field artillery battery; an anti-tank battery; an infantry AT 25th PANZER Regiment (three tank battalions) 

platoon, and a motor-cyclist scout platoon for reconnais- rites 190 tan ee cere TNHP-8 i 

sance. It was the first time that the British Army had used Ta ERRES 

such mobile battle groups in war. The third infantry battalion PT TANTE E неее Cg res сае 

of 151st Brigade was to be retained in support of the 7th Rifle Brigade: about 4,000 men 

attacking units. This was the make-up of the two columns, Sth Rifle Regiment (two motorized infantry battalions) 

totalling only 74 tanks and fewer than 3,500 men: 7th Rifle Regiment (two motorized infantry battalions) 

4 ü 7th Motor-cycle 

Right Column Battalion 

7th Battalion, RTR (32 tanks—23 Mark Is and 9 Matildas) 78th Artillery (three artillery battalions, each of three 

8th Battalion, Durham Light Infantry (four rifle companies) Regiment four-gun batteries) 

365th Battery, 92nd Field Regiment RA (12 guns) 36 105mm guns and howitzers 

260th Battery, 65th AT Regiment RA (12 2-pdr guns) 42nd PANZERJARGER e A 

Platoon, 151st Brigade AT Company (three 25mm 59th PANZERFLAK (self-propelled AA guns) 

guns) Regiment 

Motor-cycle platoon, 4th Royal Northumberland Fusiliers 86th Light FLAK Battery (20mm light AA) 

Left Column 23rd FLAK Regiment (included battery of °885') 

Ah Battalion RFR (42tanks—26 Мапе апат Matilda 17:5 НАМЕРА Dee аршы кыш) 

6th Battalion, Durham Light Infantry (four rifle companies) 83rd Signal Battalion (about 600 signallers) 

368th Battery, 92nd Field Regiment RA (12 guns) — 

206th Battery, 52nd AT Regiment RA (12 2-pdr guns) only arrived during the night, Pratt said his brigade must 

Platoon, 151st Brigade AT Company (three 25mm have time for rest and maintenance as well as to recon- 

guns) noitre the ground. Martel proposed 1500 for the attack ; but 

Company HQ and one motor-cycle platoon 4th Royal Franklyn pressed for an earlier time, and it was finally agreed 

Northumberland Fusiliers that the start-line should be crossed at 1400. 


Franklyn wanted the attack to start at 0500 on 21 May, Rommel was informed on 20 May that a number of British 
but that was not possible because so many of the troops had апа French divisions had moved into the area, so put his 
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division into a defensive position south of Arras. Оп 21 May 
7th Panzer Division was to advance round the west flank 
of Arras with SS Motorized Division Totenkopf on its left 
and exploit north-west, while 5th Panzer Division advanced 
east of Arras. Rommel’s plan was to screen his exposed right 
flank with artillery, while 25th Panzer Regiment led the 
advance south of Arras, before turning north-west. The 37th 
Panzer Reconnaissance Regiment was to follow the tanks 
with the task of keeping contact between it and the 6th and 
7th Rifle Regiments and keeping the roads open. The 
establishment tank strength of 218 was now down to about 
180, owing to breakdowns and casualties. 

Rommel recorded that he gave the 25th Panzer Regiment 
the order to attack at 1500, but he was obviously mistaken 
because the timing of the British advance shows that it 
must have been about two hours earlier. Rommel wrote that 
as he saw the weight of the attack he was convinced that 
his division's new thrust into enemy territory would be as 
successful as all its preceding actions. He had intended to 
accompany the Panzers himself, together with his dispatch 
riders, armored car, and signal vehicle, and to conduct the 
operations by wireless from his Gefechtsstaffe/ (НО group) 
at the head of his division; but the infantry were so slow 
that he drove back to hurry up the 7th Rifle Regiment. He 
could not find it, but a mile or two north of Ficheux he 
encountered part of 6th Rifle Regiment (which was moving 
on the right of the 7th) and led it towards Wailly. Half-a-mile 
east of Wailly they came under heavy fire from the north, 
and Rommel saw that ‘One of our howitzer batteries was 
already in position at the northern exit from the village, firing 
rapid at enemy tanks attacking southward from Arras.” 

By 1300 it was apparent that the British infantry would be 
about half-an-hour late in reaching the start-line. Brig. 
Pratt accordingly proposed that the attack should be post- 
poned; but Martel decided that the tanks should start 
without waiting for the infantry. 

Shortly after 1315 the tanks moved off on their eight-mile 
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move to the start-line. Martel, like Rommel, in an open 
command vehicle dashed between the columns advancing 
three miles apart. It was very soon apparent that the original 
start-line was no longer relevant. Maroeuil was being 
heavily shelled when the right column passed through it at 
1430 to cross the Scarpe, and it had to fight to take Duisans 
a short way beyond it. French tanks advancing on the right 
reported enemy tanks advancing farther west—part of 
Rommel’s 25th Panzer Regiment starting their swing to the 
north-west. The infantry of the right column caught up after 
four miles and two companies of the 8th DLI, with two 
troops of 260th Anti-Tank Battery, were left in Duisans to 
guard prisoners and hold the village against attacks on the 
column's rear. 

Fighting its way forward against Rommel’s 7th Rifle 
Regiment and part of SS Division Totenkopf the column 
captured Warlus by 1530, and then Berneville, about a mile 
farther on. An advance guard of tanks and a company of the 
8th DLI then moved on to the Arras-Doullens road—the 
Start-line ! 

Here the surprised German defenders began to stiffen, 
heavy machine-guns and mortars inflicted 50 per cent losses 
on the DLI around Berneville. A 20-minute Stuka dive- 
bombing attack was one more reminder that the column 
had no air cover. The tanks alone seemed impervious. Two 
Matildas of the 7th RTR accounted for two anti-tank 
batteries and four enemy tanks. One of the pair, with a 
jammed turret and no ammunition, found itself face to face 
with an 88mm AA gun. A burst of machine-gun fire spoilt 
its aim and the other tank knocked it out in the nick of time. 
Eventually one Matilda caught fire and the other was 
knocked out by a German field-gun. One infantry tank took 
14 hits from 37mm shells and was none the worse for wear. 

Pratt, describing the attack by his tanks, says that none 
of the German AT weapons penetrated the infantry tanks, 
and nor did the field artillery, which fired high explosive. 
‘His anti-tank gunners, after firing a bit, bolted and left their 
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guns, even when fired on at ranges of 600 to 800 yards 
with machine-guns from Matildas’ (i.e. Mark Is). 

At Wailly the crisis came at around 1600 as Rommel 
drove in. Artillerymen began to desert their howitzer battery, 
swept up in retreating groups of infantry. ‘The enemy tank 
fire had created chaos and confusion among our troops in 
the village and they were jamming up the roads and yards 
with their vehicles,’ The leading enemy tanks had already 
crossed Arras-Beaumetz railway. This ran alongside the 
Arras-Doullens road and the tanks were those of the right 
column advanced guard moving forward from Berneville. 
Rommel described the situation as ‘an extremely tight spot’. 
He brought every available gun into action against the 
tanks and running from gun to gun, personally gave each 
gun its target : ‘As the enemy tanks were so perilously close, 
only rapid fire from every gun could save the situation.’ For 
the divisional commander to behave like this shows that 
morale was near breaking point. Eventually, the score or so 
British tanks remaining gave up the unequal gun battle with 
the defenders of Wailly and fell back on Warlus. 

The stronger left column, starting earlier at about 1130, 
fought its way deeper into German lines, capturing four 
villages in succession. The tanks, some smashing through a 
railway level crossing, annihilated a motor transport column 
in Dainville at about 1500, and after two miles farther 
progress six Matildas overran a disheartened AT battery 
which had seen its 37mm PAK 36 armor-piercing shells 
impotent against the oncoming tanks. The shells could only 
penetrate to half the Matilda's armor thickness at 500 yards. 
Achicourt, Agny and Beauvains fell in turn. Major von Paris, 
commander of the hardhit 1st Battalion, 6th Rifle Regiment, 
had a narrow escape, hiding under a bed in a house entered 
by British officers who used it until the next дау! 

The 4th RTR pushed south of Beauvains to Mercatel at 
around 1620 and a small advance force reached as far as 
Wancourt on the Cojeul, but that was the limit of success for 
in an arc from Neuville to Wailly Rommel built up a gun-line 
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that sealed off the battlefield. It was composed of the AA 
units that the Allies did not have; self-propelled AA of 59th 
Panzerflak Regiment, the 20mm guns of 86th light Flak 
battery, and the ‘88s’ of 23rd Flak regiment claimed eight 
British tanks while the 105mm howitzers of the 78th 
Artillery Regiment were supposed to have dealt with 28. 
The three lost villages were dive-bombed and by 2215 the 
British column was falling back into Achicourt where two 
companies of 6th DLI lost heavily in a rearguard action, 

In its advance 25th Panzer Regiment had apparently 
passed obliquely across the front of the British attack, and 
Martel’s columns had struck the flank of the following up 
motorized rifle regiments and the elite SS Division Totenkopf 
(part of which, according to German accounts, panicked 
and fled). 

Rommel recorded that at about 1900 he ordered 25th 
Panzer Regiment to retrace its steps and attack south- 
eastwards to take the British armor in flank and rear. 
Warlus and Duisans, pulverized from the air, were heavily 
attacked by the German tanks but they failed to take either 
though they cut the road between them. Six French Somuas 
and two armored personnel carriers broke through to Warlus 
at midnight and covered the British retreat. The Duisans 
garrison pulled back as darkness fell aided by the 10 bren- 
gun carriers of 9th DLI and the AT guns of the brigade 
reserve. 

Rommel summed up: ‘During this operation the Panzer 
Regiment clashed with a superior force of heavy and light 
tanks and many guns south of Agnez.’ The fighting cul- 
minated with a night tank duel between six German medium 
tanks and 11 British, ending in the former's retreat. The 
German counter-attack inflicted losses of seven tanks and 
six AT guns and had prized the British off their first ordered 
halt positions of Duisans and Beaurains, but suffered the loss 
of three precious Panzer IVs and six Panzer 111. During the 
night the British forces withdrew, and the two tank batta- 
lions, rallied together by 0100 on 22 May, moved back to 
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Germans inspect ап abandoned Matilda (Infantry Tank Mk. Il) after the battle of. Arras. туа опе Matilda’ 5 7mm hull 
armor was proof against 22 shell hits, 14 out of 16 were lost because of breakdowns and their tendency to catch fire. 


the Vimy area, where both columns were by 0600. 

The first British tank attack of the war, penetrating to a 
maximum depth of 10 miles, had been a limited tactical 
success. Casualties that included 700 men (400 taken 
prisoner) and about 20 tanks had been inflicted on the two 
German divisions engaged. And they lost still more heavily 
in AT guns and transport. But, as the afternoon wore on, the 
imbalance of-forces had grown worse. Martel lacked the 
reserves to consolidate the ground won and had barely 
enough to extricate his trapped rearguards before nightfall. 
The infantry, pitifully thin on the ground, were torn by dive- 
bombing. And though only one Matilda fell victim to air 
attack (turned over by two near misses), 46 British tanks 
(62 per cent of the total) were lost in the nine-hour battle. 

But in strategic and psychological terms Arras was a 
British victory out of all proportion to the forces com- 
mitted or the tactical success achieved. Rommel described 
Arras as a ‘very heavy battle against hundreds of enemy 
tanks and following infantry’, He thought he was being 
attacked by vastly superior forces. 

As Arras was being fought, Guderian’s 19 Panzer Corps 
was moving north up the coast. On 22 May it had cut off 
Boulogne and next day Calais, while forward elements 
reached Gravelines on the Aa Canal, only 10 miles from 
Dunkirk. The British forces in and around Arras were 46 
miles from the port! On the right 41 Panzer Corps had also 
reached the Aa Canal. By the morning of 24 May the canal 
had been crossed by the Germans at several points. Ad- 
vanced troops got 10 miles beyond it. But at this moment a 
‘Fuehrer Order’ was received forbidding any advance 
beyond the Aa. 

What had happened was explained by Field Marshal 
Gerd von Runstedt after the war to Sir Basil Liddell Hart. 
He said: ‘A critical moment іп the drive came just as my 
forces had reached the Channel. It was caused by a British 
counter-stroke southward from Arras on 21 May. For a 
short time it was feared that the Panzer divisions would be 
cut off before the infantry divisions could come up to 
support them. None of the French counter-attacks caused 
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any serious threat such as this one did’. General Giinther 
von Kluge, Rommel’s army commander, wanted to stop 
any further advance west of Arras for the time being. 
General Ewald von Kleist of the Panzergruppe was equally 
nervous. He ordered 6th Panzer Division to take up a 
defensive position west of Arras, and withheld 10th Panzer 
Division from Guderian who wanted it to drive for Dunkirk. 
In the war diary of General Franz Halder, the Chief of 
Staff of the German Army High Command, there is an entry 
on 23 May recording the following report from the liaison 
officer at von Kleist's headquarters : ‘1700 : von Gyldenfeldt 
conveys Kleist's anxiety. Kleist does not feel he can carry 
out his task while the crisis round Arras continues. Panzer 
losses up to 50 per cent.’ On 24 May Hitler visited von 
Runstedt’s НО at Charleville on the Meuse and issued his 
halt order at 1231 immediately after discussing the situation, 
The effect was immediate, but it puzzled the BEF. On this 
day, at 2nd Corps HQ in Armentieres, | was shown an 
intercepted German wireless message in the clear, ordering 
German armor not to enter Hazebrouck, some 12 miles to 
the west of us. We were pleased, if somewhat astonished, 
and certainly did not link the order with the action of Arras 
which we had understood had been of very limited success. 
On 26 May the order to halt was cancelled—but from the 
German point of view it was too late; for they were now 
faced by a strong defense. Only in retrospect has it become 
clear how a desperately improvised attack by a handful of 
British tanks at Arras contributed to the miracle of Dunkirk. 
Col. H. C. B. Rogers 
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A steady improvement in tank armor is reflected in 
the growing penetration and accuracy of the AT weapon 


The provision of an answer to the tank, after its first 
arrival on the battlefield, was remarkably slow, probably due 
to the initial German reaction that the tank was merely a 
novelty with little practical value. The early tanks could be 
stopped by using normal HE shells fired from field guns, and 
it became normal practice to site a few guns well forward to 
act as an anti-tank screen. In 1918, when it began to be 
obvious that the tank was here to stay, the Rheinmettal 
company of Dusseldorf produced the first specialist anti- 
tank gun, a 37mm calibre weapon, low-slung and easily 
hidden and with a wide traverse so as to be able to follow 
a moving target. Very few were made before the war ended 
and fewer still got to the front 

In the post-war years most countries adhered to the belief 
that tank should fight tank, but slowly it was realized that if 
an enemy tank managed to evade a defending tank or defeat 
it, then it could roam round at will in the rear areas. As a 
result, some form of anti-tank weapon for the front-line 
infantry was demanded; most countries produced various 
forms of heavy shoulder-fired high-velocity rifle, though 
the 20mm cannon also had its supporters. 

During the 1930s the trend of tank design indicated that 
tanks were going to get thicker armor, and consequently 


One of the standard AT guns of the German army the 37mm PAK 35/36 remained in service thro ugh out World War Il. 


something better than rifle-calibre weapons were going to 
be needed. In response to this, most nations began to equip 
their armies with similar weapons—lightweight cannon of 
about 37 to 40mm calibre weighing about 1,000Ib, firing 
projectiles of about 216 at velocities sufficient to penetrate 
35mm (1.37іп) of armor at a range of 500 yards, 

The German 37mm PAK 36 was an excellent example of 
this type of weapon and its general layout was widely 
copied ; Japan and the US produced similar weapons, while 
Russia bought quantities of the German gun. The British 
Army adopted the 40mm 2-pounder, an excellent weapon, 
rather more luxurious than the German model; they also 
chose to use solid shot, rather than the explosive-filled 
armor-piercing shell adopted by almost every other nation. 
In this small calibre the quantity of explosive in the shell 
(about two or three ounces) was negligible and the addi- 
tional manufacturing complications of fuzing and filling, 
and the design problem of making the shell function 
satisfactorily after impact on armor, were not considered 
worth the extra effort. 

By 1938, advances in tank design, both in service and in 
the forseeable future, led gun designers to contemplate an 
increase in calibre. Britain designed a 57mm 6-pounder and 


Although obsolete by 1942, due to an accuracy of only some 200 yards, the 37mm remained in service with infantry AT units. 
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Germany a 50mm gun, while the Soviets improved their 
ex-German 37mm gun by removing the barrel and fitting a 
new Russian-designed 45mm barrel. None of these, how- 
ever, was ready by the outbreak of war and in the opening 
campaigns only the small guns were used. And if nothing 
else, it strengthened the arguments for heavier weapons 

For Britain the loss of 384 2-pounders at Dunkirk was 
considerable and production of the 6-pounder was delayed 
until November 1941. Reason was the need to use the 
factory capacity to provide sufficient of the tried and tested 
2-pounder to re-equip the Army. Germany, with less of a 
problem, replaced her 37mm gun by the new 50mm PAK 38 
late in 1940. 

But this was only a temporary respite : again the designers 
looked at the trends in tank development and began to con- 
sider heavier weapons. The Germans had already begun 
using their 88mm anti-aircraft gun in an anti-tank role, but 
this was not a purpose-built weapon and a 75mm gun was 
proposed to replace the 50mm model. In Britain a 76mm 
(3in) 17-pounder was proposed. The United States, having 
watched with interest, replaced their 37mm gun the easy 
way, by obtaining the drawings of the British 6-pounder in 
a reverse Lend-Lease deal and putting it into production as 
the 57mm Gun М1. With that in service they, too, sought to 
move up ready for the next generation of tanks, and also 
decided on 3in as a workable calibre, adopting an elderly 
anti-aircraft gun barrel and grafting it onto the carriage of 
their standard 105mm field howitzer to produce a powerful 
and effective gun 

Even with these weapons in service the gun's superiority 
over the tank seemed likely to vanish in time, and a fresh 
generation of guns went on to the drawing boards. Germany 
decided that the performance of the '88' was adequate and 
produced the PAK 43 anti-tank gun in that calibre; the US 
looked at their 90mm AA gun and set about turning it into 
an anti-tank gun; and in Britain too, an anti-aircraft gun, 
the 3.7in, was taken as the basis for the 32-pounder anti- 
tank gun. Finally, Germany capped the lot by developing a 
128mm (5.04in) gun firing а 6216 shell which could pierce 
7іп of armor at almost two miles range. 

With these guns no tank of 1945—and indeed no tank of 
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кырлуу. 


Imperial War Museum 


A A Зїп AT gun of the 7th 
US Armored Division at 
Vielsalm, Belgium, 1944. 
Originally an AA gun, it 
was converted to the AT 
role by installing it оп a 
105min howitzer carriage. 
The 15lb shot travelled at 
2,800fps, penetrating 102 
mm of armor at 1,000 yards. 
< British equivalent to the 
German 37mm was the 2- 
pounder which began as an 
infantry AT ип. It fired 

a 40mm shot 8,000 yards at 
2,800fps, and at 1.000 
yards could penetrate 51mm 
of armor. 

<1) Used against its former 
owners. This German 75mm 
PAK 40 has been captured 
by a New Zealand unit 

and is seen here in action 
against Monastery Hill, 
Cassino. AT guns could be 
employed against bunkers 
and MG positions. 

A> A British 6-pounder in 
action in the Western 
Desert 1942. Equivalent 

to the US 57mm, the 6- 
pounder was developed in 
1938, but not issued until 
1941. Muzzle-velocity was 
2,700fps, but armor 
penetration was only 95mm 
at 1,000 yards, 

г> А Russian 76mm AT gun. 
fires from a ruined factory. 
Penetration was 108mm at 
1,000 yards. 


Imperial War Museum 


1974—had much chance of survival ; but not all these guns 
got into service, One reason being that the war was over 
before they could be perfected. Only two British 32- 
pounders were made. But even if they had been perfected 
in time, it is open to some doubt whether they would have 
been accepted by the soldiers ; the 128mm PAK 44 weighed 
10 tons, and the 32-pounder somewhat less—a far cry from 
the 952lb of the 37mm PAK 36 or the 1,75016 2-pounder. 
The Germany Army had already discovered the penalty of 
excess weight during the Russian campaign. Many 75mm 
anti-tank guns had to be abandoned because they were too 
heavy for the detachments to manhandle them through deep 
mud, and tractors wese too vulnerable to come forward 
under fire to tow them out. 

The other factor which led to the decline in importance 
of the big anti-tank gun was the war-time improvement in 
ammunition. At first the guns relied on slamming a steel shot 
or shell against the tank and punching a hole. As the tanks’ 
armor grew thicker, the guns had to become heavier so as to 
be able to fire more and more powerful cartridges to throw 
heavier shot even harder. But there comes a point—the 
‘critical velocity’ of about 2,700ft/sec—when steel shatters 
from shock as it strikes. To overcome this, diamond-hard 
tungsten carbide was adopted; but, since this was both 
heavy and expensive, it became necessary to use it only as 
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< Britain's main tank 
killer in action. The 17- 
pounder Mk | АТ gun facing 
Panzers at Medenine, 1943. 
At 1,000 yards this gun was 
lethal against a Tiger 
tank's 110mm armor. After 
success with AP shot the 
gun was issued with APDS 
tungsten-cored ammunition. 
<1) Primitive in appearance, 
but easy to handle and 
very effective. The German 
wooden-wheeled, Skoda- 
made 47mm PAK 36(t) in 
action. in France 1940, 
Range was 700 yards and 
penetration 51mm of armor. 
At A The ‘squeeze’ 
principle enabled a tungsten 
shot to be given a high 
muzzle-velocity. Flanges on 
the shot were compressed in 
the tapering bore of the 
barrel. It was developed 
for the German 28mm Pz 
B41, but the 75mm PAK 41 
taper-bore AT gun used it 
with deadly effect. 
B The AP Discarding Sabot. 
This British answer to the 
‘squeeze’ used а tungsten- 
cored projectile with a 
high muzzle-velocity due 
to the extra diameter 
provided by the alloy 
sheath. This fell away 
_ afterthe APDS round left 
ESSE the barrel. 
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the core of the projectile and to build it up to full calibre by 
lightweight metal surrounds. 

Such projectiles developed a high muzzle velocity but 
soon lost speed in flight. In order to gain the greatest 
advantage from tungsten, some method of having a light 
full-calibre shot in the barrel and a heavy small-calibre shot 
in flight had to be found. The Germans found it by develop- 
ing guns with tapering bores which squeezed the shot to a 
smaller diameter, while the British produced the ‘discarding 
sabot shot in which the lightweight surround was flung off 
outside the gun muzzle. 

These shot developed velocities in the area of 3,000 to 
4,000ft/sec and were the most deadly tank-killers ever 
devised, but they demanded massive cartridges and power- 
ful guns. The wartime development of the hollow-charge 
shell and the recoilless gun, followed by shoulder-fired 
rocket-launchers, produced a family of weapons which 
could penetrate armor using low-velocity ammunition fired 
from lightweight weapons. Mobility was restored to the 
anti-tank infantryman without much sacrifice of efficiency, 
and the move away from the heavy anti-tank gun began. 
Ironically the powerful ‘kinetic energy’ weapon relying on 
high velocity and smashing power lives on in the heavy 
turret mounted tank gun itself. 

lan Hogg 


Peter Sarson/Tony Bryan 


< The German 75mm РАК 
40. An improvement in 
Russian tank armor led to 
this Rheinmettal-Borsig 
p х. Se SEE. model, a scaled-up version 
3 of the 50mm PAK 38. The 
= ; 151b shell travelled at 
2,600fps and defeated 
116mm of armor plate at 
1,000 yards. 
VAT gun requirements. 
7 Traverse on static 
carriage (75mm PAK 40). 
2 Low profile and flat 
trajectory. 
VV Comparison between AT 
and field-gun necessities. 
3 Field-gun uses ballistic 
trajectory. 
4 AT gun uses flat 
trajectory for penetration. 
and to hit tank where armor 
is weakest. 
2 5 Field-gun’s slow velocity 
$ allows tank to move farther. 
= 6 Flat, fast velocity of AT 
® gun more effective. 
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BATTLE OF THE YALU 


China’s navy in 1894 was no match for the belligerent 
patriotism of Imperial Japan’s foreign-trained fleet 


In the middle period of the 19th century two oriental empires 
—China and Japan—were dragged out of self-imposed 
isolation to enter into diplomatic and commercial relations 
with the western powers, Such intercourse had a traumatic 
effect, not only upon both countries’ attitudes to commerce, 
but also upon military thinking. China and Japan had for 
centuries been rival powers in the east and how well each 
side had learnt the lessons of modern warfare was soon to 
be dramatically put to the test. 

In China the Manchu Emperors of the Ch'ing Dynasty, 
staying disdainfully aloof from contact with the ‘western 
barbarians’ and so unable to appreciate the superiority of 
their arms, had attempted by force to keep foreign traders in 
a state of subservience and to severely limit any commerce. 
It had taken two amphibious wars and the occupation of 
the Chinese capital, Peking, in 1860, before the Manchu 
government agreed to establish diplomatic relations with 
the western powers and to remove restrictions on trade. 

The humiliation suffered had persuaded even the super- 
cilious Manchu government of the need to acquire modern 
arms, particularly the steam-driven warships which had 
brushed aside any opposition by the Chinese squadrons of 
wooden, sailing war-junks. Arsenals where guns and 
ammunition could be made were established under foreign 
guidance. A number of warships were built abroad to form 
four ‘navies’. Three of these were provincial, based on 
Canton, Fouchow and the Yangtse river. The fourth and 
most powerful was the Pei Yang fleet іп the north with bases 
at Port Arthur and Wei-Hai which was under the direct 
control of the central government. 

It developed under the supervision of a British naval 
officer, Captain W. M. Lang, who instilled discipline and 
efficiency. But after his removal deterioration set in. By 
1894 it comprised a fighting force of two battleships, each 
mounting four 12in guns, two armored and one protected 
cruiser. Armored ships had a belt of side armor. This made 
them very difficult to sink—even with a direct hit. Protected 
cruisers, on the other hand, were equipped with an armored 
deck covering their vitals but had no side armor. All these 
were designed and built in Germany. Also in service were 
two protected and two partially-protected British-built 
cruisers and three cruisers built in China, one armored, the 
others unarmored and of limited combat value. 

In Japan, after a similar initial rebuff to western efforts to 
open up trade with her, it was decided to send a number of 
promising young men to naval schools. A few warships 
were also purchased, mainly from British yards. 

While being trained by the British, the Japanese mastered 
the skills necessary to operate alone far more quickly than 
did the Chinese. Limited as yet in the allocation of funds to 
the navy which had a priority much below that of their 
rapidly-growing, German-trained army, they had not yet, in 
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1894, incorporated any major armored warships in their 
fleet. Except for two small, old ‘ironclads’, the Fuso and 
Hiyei, launched in British yards іп 1877 and 1878, and the 
small, lightly-armored, fast cruiser Ch/yoda launched on the 
Clyde in 1889, they had only three protected cruisers of 
French design and four fast protected British cruisers. 

It is important to point out that although very powerful 
naval guns had been in use for some time, firing ranges were 
only visualized as being between 2,000 and 3,000 yards, 
Fire control systems had failed to keep up with improvements 
in weaponry and still depended upon small optical range- 
finders and simple telescopic sights for the guns. Gunnery 
practices were conducted at moored targets. 

As early as 1874, the centuries-old enmity between China 
and Japan had erupted into active hostility when some 
sailors from the Ryukyu islands were murdered by Formo- 
san aborigines. In Chinese eyes both territories had always 
been tributaries of the ‘Middle Kingdom’. But in practice the 
Ryukyus had been a tribute-paying vassal of Japan since 
1609 after being subjugated by the Japanese Lord of 
Satsuma. When a Japanese naval expedition was sent to 
Formosa, Chinese naval strength was quite inadequate to 
defend this outpost of the empire. A humiliating agreement 
forced China to pay an indemnity of $500,000. This tacit 
acceptance of Japanese sovereignity over the Ryukyus 
was followed five years later by Japanese formal annexation 
of the islands. 


Chinese fail again 

In 1876 the Japanese turned their newly aroused energies 
towards another tributary kingdom of China—Korea. They 
despatched a squadron of warships to enforce a treaty 
which not only opened Korea to diplomatic and commercial 
relations with Japan, but recognized her as an independent 
state. Again the Chinese were unable to uphold their 
authority over a territory. After various disturbances brought 
on by the hostility of their respective factions, a Sino- 
Japanese Convention was concluded at Tientsin. This 
stated that either country might send troops into Korea for 
the restoration of order, provided they gave prior notice. 

In 1894 this clause was invoked by the Chinese as a 
result of an uprising by a religious sect encouraged by 
Japanese secret agents. The Korean government appealed 
to China which sent a force of 2,500 infantry to Asan on the 
Korean west coast. Japan promptly responded by landing a 
balanced force of all arms comprising 8,000 troops at 
Inchon. When the Chinese then chartered three British 
steamers to transport reinforcements, the Japanese sent 
three of their fast cruisers to stop them. 

Two of the transports evaded them and arrived safely. But 
their escorts, the small protected cruiser 7s/-yuen and the 
sloop Kwang-yi, were intercepted as they put to sea to 


return to base. The 75/-ушеп was engaged and damaged, but 
escaped to the Chinese naval base of Wei-Hai. The sloop 
beached herself and was destroyed. At this moment the 
third transport carrying 1,200 Chinese troops and escorted 
by another little sloop, 7sao-kiang, appeared and was 
stopped by the cruiser Naniwa, commanded by Captain 
Heihachiro Togo. The Tsao-kiang soon surrendered. But 
the transports, SS Kowshing, where the British captain was 
prevented by the Chinese general from following the 
Naniwa as ordered, was eventually sunk by gunfire at point 
blank range in spite of her British flag. The British officers 
were rescued by the Vaniwa’s boats but loss of life amongst 
the soldiers was heavy. The points of international law this 
action raised led to some controversy. However, although 
war was not declared between China and Japan until 1 
August (a week later) British authorities came to the con- 
clusion that the destruction of the Kowshing had been 
legitimate. 

The Chinese government's lack of confidence in the 
fighting value of its fleet, where training, morale and material 
efficiency had all been allowed to deteriorate after the early 
development under foreign tutelage, was increased by the 
poor showing of the 7s/-yuen off Asan. She had escaped 
with more than 40 casualties, serious damage to her conning 
tower and her 8.3in gun barbette. Their admiral, the Man- 
darin Ting Ju-ch’eng, displayed the more endearing charac- 
teristics of his race and class—a light-hearted disregard for 
the material facts of life as long as appearances were main- 
tained and ‘face’ preserved. At the same time he was not 
above whiling away spare time throwing dice with his 
cabin sentry. He was by profession a cavalry officer, per- 
sonally brave and in his strategic ideas bold enough to urge 
the Peking government to allow him to attack the Japanese 
troop and supply convoys. This action must, of course, lead 
to a battle with the enemy fleet. 

He was no doubt encouraged in these views by the 
American Commander McGiffen, Although nominally 
second-in-command of one of the battleships, Chen-yuen, 


The clash between two oriental empires—China and Japan 
—at the Yalu established the latter's naval superiority. 

The old heavy guns of the Chinese fleet were no match for 
the quick-firing weapons of Japan's more modern ships. 


he was effectively her captain. Admiral Ting’s views also 
found support with the German artillery officer, Major von 
Hanneken, serving in the flagship Ting-yuen. Certainly, 
McGiffen recorded that the crews of the two battleships 
were ‘plucky and well-trained’, and he and some British and 
German engine room artificers and petty officers had made 
efforts to regenerate the fleet's efficiency. Nevertheless 
outside the two battleships, many of the Chinese crews, 
brave as they were, were technically ignorant. Furthermore, 
had the quality and quantity of the Chinese ammunition 
supplied by the Shanghai arsenal been appreciated, enthu- 
siasm for a fight might have been less. Many of the armor- 
piercing shells were of cast-iron and contained a very small 
bursting charge—often none at all. Nor was there enough 
ammunition for a protracted fight—some 14 rounds for each 
12in gun of the two battleships. As it was, when, after a 
three-day cruise from Wei-Hai in vain search for the enemy, 
Admiral Ting returned to harbor, he was met by an order 
forbidding him to sortie beyond a line joining Wei-Hai and 
the mouth of the Yalu. 

This command was designed to restrict him to a defense of 
the seaward approaches to the Chinese capital. Thus when 
the Japanese fleet appeared in full strength off Wei-Hai on 
10 August and challenged Ting by a bombardment of the 
defensive forts to come out, he refused to be drawn. 

Early in September, however, the Chinese government 
realized that if they were to prevent the Japanese from 
over-running the whole of Korea, troop reinforcements 
must be sent more quickly than by the overland route. A 
troop convey from Taku was despatched which made 
rendezvous іп Talien Bay, near Port Arthur, with Ting’s 
fleet. On 16 September they sailed in company to the Yalu, 
arriving the same day. The small armored cruiser Ping-yuen, 
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Chinese Fleet SUNK” 


NAME OFFICERS TYPE & SPEED KNOTS LAUNCHED TORP GUNS 
TONNAGE TUBES 
TING-YUEN Adm. Ting Battleships Stettin 4x12in Krupp 
Maj. Hanneken (7,430) 1881 2x 5.9in Krupp 
Herr Albrecht 
145 3 
CHEN-YUEN Р.О. Nicholls Stettin 
Capt. Lin 1882 
KING-YUEN* Armored Stettin 4x10.2in Krupp 
Cruisers 165 1887 4 
LAI-YUEN (2,850) 
PING-YUEN Armored 10.5 Fouchou 4 1 x 10.2 Krupp 
Cruiser 1890 2х 5.9іп Krupp 
(2,100) 
TSI-YUEN Capt. Fong Protected 15 Stettin 2x8.3in Krupp 
Cruiser 1886 1x5.9in Krupp 
(2,355) 
CHIH-YUEN* Сарт. Tang Protected 18 Elswick 4 3 x 6in Armstrong 
Ch. Eng. Purvis Cruisers 1886 2 x 4.7in Armstrong 
CHING-YUEN (2,300) 
CHAO-YANG* Unarmored 16 Low-Walker 3 2 x 10.2in Krupp 
Cruisers 7881 2 x біп Armstrong 
YANG-WEI* (7,350) 4 x 4,7in Armstrong 
KWANG-CHIA*® Unarmored 15 China 4 3 x 5.9in Krupp 
Cruiser 1897 4 x 4.7in Armstrong 
(1,290) 
KWANG-PING* Sloop 95 China 4 3x4.7in OF 
(7.335) 1891 


Л Ву referring to the two 
tables it is possible to 
compare the relative 
strength of the the Chinese 
and Japanese fleets. The 
Japanese were equipped 
with faster vessels, whereas 
the Chinese relied more on 
thick armor for protection. 
The Japanese used their QF 
guns to devastating effect. 
Added to this they were 
possessed of an intense 
martial zeal which, 
combined with rigorous 
training. forged an 

efficient and disciplined 
fighting force. The Chinese, 
on the other hand, hada 

far less militaristic 

culture and were unused to 
modern naval warfare. 

< The Chinese fleet, 
commanded by Adm, Ting, 
arrived at the Yaluon 16 
September and settled there 
for the night. At 1000 the 
following morning a pall of 
black smoke was seen on 
the seaward horizon, 
announcing the approach of 
the Japanese. 


Davis and Harrison VP Lid 
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the sloop Kwang-ping and two torpedo boats entered the 

river with the transports, and the troops were safely disem- 

barked. The remainder of Ting’s squadron anchored outside. 

There, at 1000 the next morning, a pall of black smoke on 

the seaward horizon announced the approach of the enemy 
eet. 

The Japanese Admiral Count Ito, since the refusal of his 
challenge off Wei-Hai, had been employing his fleet 
escorting a troop convoy to the Ryongyang Inlet, seventy- 
five miles to the south of the Yalu. But, by chance, he had 
also chosen 16th to reconnoitre Korea Bay. Early on the 
17th he had vainly searched the harbor of Hai-yun Island, 
ninety miles east of Port Arthur and was proceeding to a 
similar search of Talu Island when, at 1130 he in turn saw 
a smoke cloud on the north-eastern horizon—Ting’s fleet 
putting to sea. At a combined speed of some 20 knots the 
two forces approached on opposite courses. Their compo- 
sition is shown in the accompanying tables. 

Any attempt to compare the relative strength of the two 
sides is fraught with so many imponderables that it could 
involve an argument of inordinate length. But a few points 
should be considered. First, the simple evidence of the 
tables. The Chinese battle line was centred on the two 
heavily armored, old-fashioned battleships each with their 
two twin turrets of 12in guns and two бїп. In support were 
two armored, three protected and two unarmored cruisers 
mounting between them 16 guns of 10.2in and 8.3in calibre 
and nine біп. In reply the Japanese could pose three fast, 
modern, lightly protected cruisers of French design, with 
only one 12.6in gun apiece in an armored barbette, but a 
battery of a dozen of the recently developed quick-firing 
4.7іп guns, an armored cruiser with ten of these modern 


weapons, two new protected cruisers of the type which 
Armstrong's had so successfully developed at their Elswick 
shipyard with 6in QF guns as well as half a dozen 4.7s. They 
also had older Armstrong protected cruisers, completed 
before the advent of the QF gun. 

One important point of difference between the composi- 
tion of the two battle- is the number of ОР guns in 
many of the Japanese ships as compared with none in the 
Chinese. Another is the advantage in speed held by the 
Japanese protected cruisers, of which the four Armstrong 
types were formed into a Flying Squadron under Rear- 
Admiral Tsuboi. The Japanese steered into battle in a single 
line ahead. Their speed of approach had to be limited to 
that of their two slow old ironclads. In spite of this, Tsuboi 
was free to exploit his speed advantage whenever the 
opportunity presented itself. 

The quick-firing guns of 4.7in and 6in calibre which the 
Japanese had aquired with their more modern ships, had 
been first developed about 1887 by Armstrongs in England 
and Canet in France. Before that time there had been quite 
small quick-firers such as the Hotchkiss and Nordenfeldt, 
3 and 6-pounders which made use of a breech mechanism 
closed by a sliding wedge. It was the adaptation of the 
interrupted-screw type of breech-block to enable a single 
movement of the breech lever, instead of several, both to 
unlock—or lock—it and swing it open—or shut—which had 
advanced the rate of fire of such guns from, for example, 
two rounds per minute with an ordinary 5іп breech-loader 
to 14 rounds for a 4.7in ОЕ. In time, this system would 
become available for guns of all sizes, but in 1894, 6in was 
the largest type. 

As mentioned earlier, naval opinion was divided between 
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advocates of the few massive blows which might be 
inflicted by the steel, armor-piercing shells of the big 
breech-loaders up to 12in, which were limited to a rate of 
fire of perhaps one round every three or four minutes with a 
well-trained crew, and the hail of smaller shells from the 
QFs. A partial testing of the two views was made off Asan 
when the old 7s/-yuen had suffered very numerous hits by 
the біп and 4,7in QFs of the Yoshino without scoring any 
hits in reply. Yet she had escaped and had been able to sail 
with Ting's fleet to the Yalu. Any conclusions to be drawn 
from this, however, must take account of the wide differ- 
ences in the state of training and therefore the gunnery 
efficiency on either side. This applies equally to any study 
of the outcome of the battle about to open. 

The Japanese were a thoroughly drilled and trained 
fighting force. Apart from being capable of the utmost skill 
in the handling of their arms, they were able to perform close 
maneuvers with their ships. These qualities were very much 
in the tradition of the fighting samurai of the Satsuma clan 
from which the majority of Japanese naval officers of the 
time were drawn. To help fuel their fighting zeal was a 
fiercely belligerent patriotism which fifty years later was to 
lead Japan to the conquest of South East Asia and much of 
China. 

The Chinese, in comparison, were the products of a 
civilization in which the martial virtues were far less admired. 
Their patriotism was adulterated by a prior loyalty to their 
family and ancestors and by the fact that they were ruled 
by a hierarchy of foreigners—the Manchus who had con- 
quered them 350 years before. Widespread corruption was 
responsible for a shortage of ammunition in the fleet at this 
critical moment. A fatalistic attitude of mind led to a neglect 
of professional competence. 

With this in mind one can turn to watch the drama unfold 
on that calm, clear day with the sunlight blazing down on a 
blue sea. The Japanese ships, painted a gleaming white, 
each bow decorated with the huge gilded chrysanthemum 
device, their mastheads a-flutter with large rising-sun battle 
flags, steered in a well-formed single line ahead at about 10 
knots for the enemy's center. Two ships, the little sloop 
Akagi and the merchantship Sa/kio, unaccountably and 
unsuitably accompanied the others into battle. They were 
ordered to stay on the disengaged side. Leading the line 
with his flag in the Yoshino was Rear-Admiral Tsuboi, 
followed by Takachiho, Akitsushima and Naniwa of the 
Flying Squadron. Next came Admiral Count Ito in the 
Matsushima, followed by the Main Squadron—Chiyoda, 
Itsukushima, Hashidate, Fuso and Hiyei. 

In contrast, under a pall of funnel smoke, the Chinese 
ships, painted a dull black, picked out with gold leaf and 
bright colors on their bows and superstructures and simi- 
larly flaunting battle-flags at every masthead, were advan- 
cing in a rough line abreast. This formation was no doubt 
partly inspired by Ting’s cavalry background, but also 
encouraged by his study of the Battle of Lissa (1866)—the 
victorious Austrian fleet had adopted a similar formation. 
On the bridge of the Chen-yuen, Commander McGiffen 
thought ‘the 22 ships, trim and fresh in their paint and their 
bright new bunting, and gay with fluttering signal flags, 
presented such a holiday aspect that one found a difficulty 
in realizing that they were not there simply for a friendly 
meeting’. 

To his port side, McGiffen could see the flagship Ting- 
yuen with beyond her the King-yuen and Chih-yuen, the 
Kwang-chia. Lagging considerably was the 7si-yuen, survi- 
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Л Prints like this one glorifying the Japanese part in the 
Battle of the Yalu were produced in large numbers. They are 


a reflection of the warlike nature of the Japanese. 
7 The adversaries. Chinese Adm. Ting and Japanese Adm. 
Ito. Their clash at Yalu was one of cultures as well as arms. 


t> This battle plan shows 
the Chinese fleet moving 
into the exposed arrowhead 
formation, A Yang-Wei, В 
Chao-yang, C Ching-yuen, 
D Lai-yuen, E Chen-Yuen, 
FTing-Yuen, G King-yuen, 
HChi-yuen, / Kwang-Chia, 
J Tsi-yuen. At the 
beginning of the battle the 
Japanese moved in to attack 
the left flank of the 

Chinese formation. 1 
Yoshino, 2 Takachino, 3 
Akitsushima, 4 Naniwa Kan, 
5 Matsushima, 6 Chiyoda, 

7 Itsukushima, 8 Hashidate, 
9 Hiyei, 70 Fuso, 77 Saikio 
Maru, 72 Akagi. Admiral 
Ting ordered a line-abreast 
formation for the Chinese 
fleet. Had the Chinese 
sailors been better trained 
this plan would have been 
reasonable. As it was, the 
line soon became a confused 
‘arrowhead’. This made it 
easy for the Japanese ina 
line-ahead formation to 
attack, The Chinese risked 
hitting their own ships 
while trying to defend. 
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vor of the engagement off Asan, To starboard of the Chen- 
yuen, he could see the Laj-yuen, Ching-yuen, Chao-yang 
and Yang-wei in that order, Away to the north-west was 
the inshore squadron, the cruiser Ping-yuen, the sloop 
Kwang-ping and two little torpedo boats, steering as though 
to join up with the main formation. 

As an approach formation, a line-abreast, if properly kept, 
was satisfactory enough. A simple 90° turn together con- 
verted it into the more orthodox line-ahead. But it was too 
difficult for Ting’s unpractised ships and it soon became a 
confused arrow-head, from which it would not be so easy 
to turn into line. In any case Ting had ordered line-abreast 
as his fighting formation—a fatal error. For the chances of 
his slow-firing heavy guns scoring hits on a closing target 
whose range was changing so rapidly, was slim indeed. 

This was amply proved when the 12in guns of the 
Chinese flagship opened fire at 1250 at the long range for 
those days of 6,000 yards. Unscathed, the Japanese held 
their fire until the range from the Yoshino had fallen to 3,000 
yards, by which time the Flying Squadron, having increased 
speed, was circling to starboard round the Chinese right 
wing, Then her quick-firers and those in the Akitsushima 
opened a withering fusillade on the wing ships. The heavier 
guns of the 7akachiho and Naniwa opened more deliberate 
but, at that easy range, very destructive salvos. Meanwhile, 
as they steamed across the front of the Chinese formation, 
the Main Squadron engaged and scored heavily on the two 
Chinese battleships which, still unable to achieve any hits 
themselves, pressed forward amidst growing confusion in 
their own line, as though to try to ram. 


Chinese fleet meets disaster 

The Japanese Main Squadron, however, except for the 
rear ship, Hiye/, was able to pass safely across the front and 
follow the Flying Squadron's circling movement. The disas- 
trous nature of Ting's formation was fully revealed as his 
ships on the left wing found their guns masked by their 
consorts. The Chinese right wing was overwhelmed. The 
Yang-wei and Chao-yang were both blazing furiously. The 
former limped away to run herself aground on Talu Island, 
where she was later destroyed by the Japanese. The latter, 
after colliding in the smoke-shrouded confusion with the 
laggard 75/-уиеп, sank at 1423, 

At about the same time Admiral Ito observed the cruiser 
Ping-yuen steering slowly to join the battle followed by the 
sloop Kwang-ping and the two torpedo boats. The Chinese 
cruiser and the Matsushima exchanged a short burst of 
continuous fire during which the Japanese flagship received 
her first hit, а 10.2in ‘shell’ which killed four men of a 
torpedo-tube’s crew before smashing into the 11.8in armor 
of her barbette. There the projectile broke up, spewing 
cement from its hollow centre. 

The Hiyei, rear ship of the Japanese line, unable to get 
clear of the advancing Chinese, turned boldly to starboard 
and steamed through between them. As she did so a 12in 
shell burst in the casualty station, the wardroom, where the 
wounded were being treated. Twenty men were killed out- 
right and the wardroom was set ablaze. Іп all, 22 hits were 
inflicted on the ship. Some of these were heavy. Although 
the damage caused was severe, it was not crippling. Two 
torpedoes were fired at the ship, but these were very primi- 
tive and failed to score a hit. As she broke out beyond the 
milling throng of enemy ships she met the circling line of 
Japanese cruisers and was able to withdraw under the 
cover of their rapid fire being poured in at point-blank range. 
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The little Akagi and the armed merchant cruiser Saikio 
Matu paid the penalty of foolish involvement in the clash of 
‘their betters’ drawing down a heavy fire on themselves as 
they passed across the Chinese front. They suffered 28 and 
11 casualties, respectively, but were able to extricate them- 
selves, This was particularly remarkable for the Sa/kio. She 
suffered four hits by 12in projectiles. Her steering gear was 
destroyed. Also, three torpedoes were launched against her 
in vain. 

In contrast to this display of Japanese disdain of avoiding 
unnecessary peril, the 7s/-yuen, one of her 8.3in guns still 
disabled after the action off Asan and suffering further 
damage from the collision with the Chao-yang, was steered 
clear of the battle by Captain Fong and limped away to Port 
Arthur. Though this logical rejection of an ineffectual, 
suicidal intervention in the battle, so different from the 
fanatical attitude of the Japanese to military conduct, was 
not untypical of Chinese views on martial glory at that time, 
poor Fong was later to suffer court-martial and death by 
decapitation. 

The other ship on the Chinese left wing, the little Kwang- 
chia, having been set on fire by the guns of the Japanese 
Main Squadron, also sought safety in flight, only to 
ignominously run aground on a reef near Port Arthur. 

Despite these examples, it is false to assume that the 
Chinese displayed no heroism. At about 1530 as the 


Japanese Flying Squadron was steaming past what had 
been the rear of the Chinese left flank the cruiser Chih-yuen 
appeared out of the milling smoke-shrouded throng. She 
was low in the water due to water-line hits. Nevertheless, 
she steered straight for the Yoshino іп an attempt to ram her. 
Under a barrage of 6in and 4.7in shells she was brought to a 
halt and suddenly plunged, bows first, to the bottom. With 
her went the English Chief-Engineer, Purvis, her captain, 
Tang, and every man of her crew. 

Another ship of the Chinese left flank, the King-yuen, was 
also overwhelmed by the storm of Tsuboi’s rapid fire at 
about that time and she eventually disintegrated in a violent 
explosion and sank with all hands. On the other flank it was 
the devotion to duty of their crews in fighting the fires that 
swept through them that enabled the cruisers Ching-yuen 
and La/-yuen to keep afloat and steaming. Hardly a man of 
the La/-yuen’s engine-room staff emerged without serious 
burns, but there and in the Ching-yuen they kept the 
machinery going throughout the fight. 

The two Chinese battleships had borne the brunt of the 
fire from the Japanese Main Squadron. They must be held 
to have been amongst the earliest examples of the German 
ship-builders’ genius for constructing ‘unsinkable’ men-of- 
war. Each of them had been hit by some 200 projectiles. 
This bombardment had made a shambles of their upper- 
works. Yet nowhere had their side-armor been pierced. In the 


The Japanese fleet wreaked havoc on Chinese shipping at 
the Yalu. This contemporary Japanese print depicts Chinese 
vessels ablaze. One is going down with all hands. 


flagship, where Admiral Ting had been stunned at the outset 
through exposing himself to the blast of one of his own 12in 
guns and thereafter remained dazed, the ship was kept in 
action by the efforts of ex-Petty Officer, Gunner's Mate 
Nicholls, who directed the guns until he was killed by a 
bursting shell, and by the German, Albrecht, who took 
charge of damage control and fire-fighting, exposing himself 
to great danger in the process. 

The barbette guns of the Chen-yuen were controlled by 
the German, von Hanneken, while Commander McGiffen 
was directing repairs and fire-fighting. Wounded twice and 
stunned by a bursting shell, von Hanneken only escaped 
being shattered by the blast of one of his own big guns by 
dropping through an open hatch just as the gun was fired 
over him, contrary to his express command. McGiffen’s 
account of the day records heroism and cowardice in equal 
measure on the Chen-yuen 

One fact which emerged is the disastrous consequences 
of the lack of effective ammunition in the Chinese ships. Had 
they been well supplied the Japanese must have suffered 
much more severely. The ships in the Japanese line remained 
almost unscathed in the early part of the battle and it was 
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шашы. 


CHEN YUEN 
The Chinese battleship Chen- Yuen was the sister to the flagship Ting-yuen. Launched at Stettin on the Baltic in 
1882 she was armed with 12 QFs and MGs as well as four 12in and two 5.9in guns—manufactured by Krupp. Her main 
belt of side armor was between 12 and 14in thick. Weighing 7,430 tons she was capable of a speed of 14.5 knots. 


not until about 1434 that the Ping-yuen’s 10.2in shell made 
the first potentially serious hit on the Matsushima. The 
shell was to prove defective. Fifty minutes later the Japanese 
flagship was struck almost simultaneously by a 12in solid 
shot and by one of the only three explosive 12in shells 
found in the Chen-yuen’s shell-room. The solid shot did 
little damage, but the shell toppled a 4.7in gun and burst 
amongst its ready-use ammunition lying on deck. Some 
seventy rounds were detonated killing 52 officers and men, 
wounding as many more and starting a furious fire. With the 
magazine immediately below in imminent danger and only 
saved by the devotion of the party in charge of it, Ito ordered 
the Matsushima out of the fight and transferred his flag to 
the Hashidate. Of the three other explosive 12in shells which 
achieved hits, two expended themselves harmlessly against 
the Fuso’s armor while the other caused the casualties in 
the Hiyei, mentioned earlier. 

The Hiye/ took the greatest number of the 58 hits scored 
by smaller Chinese guns as she passed at point-blank range 
through their line—no fewer than 22. No other Japanese 
ships suffered more than a handful of casualties. 

An enormous amount of ammunition had been expended 
by the Japanese quick-firing guns. By the late afternoon 
their magazines were nearly empty—and though they had 
sunk or driven out of action five Chinese cruisers, Admiral 
Ting was able to take advantage of the lull while Ito was 
shifting his flag, to draw six survivors up in line. These were 
his two battleships, the cruisers La/-yuen and Ching-yuen, 
where the fires had been extinguished, the Ping-yuen and 
Kwang-ping, as well as his two torpedo boats. 

Ito, for his part, having sent the Matsushima and Hiyei 
back to base for repairs together with his two inconvenient 
auxiliaries, had the four remaining ships of the Main 
Squadron, and, at a distance, the four of the little-damaged 
Flying Squadron. That he had achieved a victory there could 
be no doubt. But the Nelsonian objective of annihilation had 
eluded him, And the victor was not willing to risk his larger 
fleet in the blind uncertain fortunes of a night action, 
especially in the face of the torpedo—a largely untried 
weapon. 

At 1730 he recalled his Flying Squadron and settled down 
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for the night ‘upon what | supposed to be a parallel course 
to that of the enemy, with the intention of renewing the 
engagement in the morning . . .. However, | lost sight of the 
Chinese and at daylight there were no signs of the enemy’. 

Ting Ju-ch’eng reached Port Arthur with his battered 
survivors to claim a victory. Ito returned to his Korean base 
to replenish coal and ammunition. Once this was done, his 
fleet was once again battle-worthy. Despite the fact that 
the Japanese certainly had the edge over the Chinese in this 
engagement, a complete victory was not achieved. In this 
respect at least, there are remarkable parallels with the 
Battle of Jutland 22 years fater. 

Naval theorists remained divided in their views as to the 
best type of man-of-war for the future. The slow, massive 
fire of heavy guns seemed to have been less effective than 
expected, even against unarmored ships. At the same time, 
the numerous smaller quick-firers had been unable to 
destroy even the ancient Chinese armored vessels. 

The dreadnought era, in which the hard core of every fleet 
was the all-big-gun, heavily armored battleship, was soon 
to arrive, its birth hastened by the naval battles of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Another breed, the lightly armored but fast 
battle-cruiser, was to be conceived also. The First World 
War 1914-1918 would see the two types tested—their 
validity examined. 

As a consequence of the Battle of the Yalu, the Japanese 
secured control of the Yellow Sea. During October Ito was 
able, without interference from the Chinese fleet, to escort 
50 transports carrying troops to the Liaotung Peninsula 
for the assault on Port Arthur which was captured on 21 
November. In anticipation of this, Ting had shifted his fleet 
to Wei-Hai. There they were attacked during the first 
fortnight of February 1895, Several attempts by Japanese 
torpedo boats in night attacks were unsuccessful before. 
Yet on the night of the 5th, four boats penetrated the 
anchorage and achieved hits, diasabling or sinking all but 
the battleship Chen-yuen. 

Wei-Hai itself was finally reduced by bombardment. 
Ting Ju-ch’eng surrendered before committing suicide in 
his headquarters on the island of Liu-kung. 

Donald Macintyre 
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